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special Methods 


SECTION I 
ENGLISH 


Q. 1. How would you introduce children to 

the English Language ? Draw a brief plan of work 
in English in the initial stage i.e. in the first three 

Au». The best way to learn a new language is to 
learn it as a child learns its own mother-tongue. So, 

learning a language is a question of formation of habi s 

child imitates its parents while 


months 
Ans. 


by imitation. As - - ~ 

learning to speak, so do pupils imitate the teacher. _ 

to introduce children to English, the teacher of English 
must begin with oral work. The teacher is to and the 


children are to imitate him. 


Stand up’, ‘Sit down’ 


cniiurcu «.vr -- - - ^ J 

etc. should be the orders for them to carry out and 

at the same time to repeat them. 

Oral work should form an integral part of the intro- 


The direct association with common objects 
and actions should be the basis of all oral work. 


d action. 


ana acviuua — 

Children will assimilate the construction ot sentences, 
words, etc. by imitation. Thus, much practice directly 

associated with objects and ^ actions should be given to 

them for hearing and repeating small sentences in Bng- 
lish. So, speaking should precede reading and writing. 

Plan; The work being purely oral in the first three 

months, it should be as under : 

( 1 1 
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(i) Simple orders (in English) to be carried out by 
children, such as, * come in,* ‘ go out,* ‘ stand up,* ‘ sit 
down,* ‘ open the door,* ‘ shut the door,’ and so on. 

(ii) Conversation on class-room objects :—^What is 
this ? That is a chair. What is that ? This is a desk. Show 
a black-board. 


(iii ) Conversation on the parts of our body : Show 
me your head. This is my head. How many hands have 
you ? I have two hands, and so on. 

(iv ) Some nursery-rhymes should be drilled every 
day for some time. They should be imitated after the 
teacher’s saying. 


Q 


direct method c 
this method, he 
the vernacular ? 


Discuss the principles underlying the 
of teaching English. In employing 


of 


Ans. The natural way of learning any living 
language is to understand it first, then to speak, read 
and write it. It will not be out of place if we just 
recall how we learned our mother-tongue. Learning to 
speak a language is always by far the shortest road to 
read it and write it.’ The underlying principle of this 
method is to pass directly from thought to expression 
in a foreign language. The idea of the word pen is to 
be got directly from the object and not through the 
intermediary of the mother-tongue. In the beginning, a 
child must hear the language spoken constantly and for 
this reason the teacher should avoid the use of the 
mother-tongue at least during the period of the lesson ip‘a 
foreign language. So, frequent conversations at the earlier 
stage are essential. It is obvious then that translation has 
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no place in the Direct Method. Sometimes it so happens, 
however, that in the case of abstract ideas it is very 
^ difficult to employ the DirectiMethod. In such cases, use 
of the mother-tongue may be made. Again in the case of 

♦ lessons in Grammar, vernacular need not be banished, 
w But on other occasions, children should not be deprived 

* of the chances of hearing the foreign language spoken. 
Learning of any language is a question of the formation 
of habits ; and habits can be formed by repetitions. 
Pronunciations of new words, intonations, construction 
of sentences can be learnt by hearing and speaking. In 
the beginning, grammatical subtleties may not be grasped, 
but the common mode of the language can be understood 



even by talking incomplete sentences. When children 
are once interested, they will learn it all the sooner. It is 
for the teacher to create a proper atmosphere to interest 
children in a lesson conducted on Direct Method 
principles. To fix new things learnt, chorus repetitions 

and drill-work are necessary. 


The mistaken impression that the mother-tongue is 

never to be used in direct method lessons must be 

removed and it should be used on the occasions men¬ 
tioned above. 




The Direct Method is sometimes called a natural 

method since the natural process is followed in learning 
a modern spoken language. 


0 


What 


^ . - methods of teaching: 

.. Lnghsh are being followed in this State ? Briefly 
discuss their relative merits. 

Am. Since the time pupils began to learn English 
translation method’ found favour. This method 



phasized grammar, reading, writing and 


ignored 
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conversation. Vernacular being freely used, pupils 
never cared to speak in English. A modern language 
can best be learnt by speaking ; and that is the natural 
way and hence the translation method which stressed 
grammar more, fell into disrepute and was replaced 
by the Direct IVIethod. Translation* provides a good 
exercise for advanced students who are in a position to 
compare and contrast the English and the vernacular 

If exercises in translation are set to young 
pupils, they will translate them too literally, and the 
object of translation is likely to be frustrated. Though 
the translation method is logical from the adult point of 
view, it is not psychological. 

The Direct IVIethod, therefore, came to be favoured* 

( For detailed information about Direct Method, see Q. 2. ) 

The third method sometimes advocated is West’s 
New IVIethod. Ehis method emphasized reading first, h 
then writing and lastly speaking. West remarks i 
“Learning to read a language is by far the shortest 
road to learning to speak and write it.” But this 

argument does not find favour and hence: this method 
is not commonly used. 


Q. 4. Suggest the types of exercises you 
would use to improve your pupils* spelling and 
estimate their relative value. 


Ans. Various types ' of exercises can be used 
to improve spelling. Firstly, grouping of similar 
sounding words can be made and a few peculiarities of 
some similar sounding words can then be remembered. 
List of words, for instance, ending in ‘-tion*, ‘-ism*, ‘-or, 
‘-er*, can be made with the help of pupils. Then 
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again a list of commonly mis-spelt words should be 
made and pupils attention to such lists be drawn from 
time to time. In the case of lower standards, drill work 
is highly advisable. Secondly, writing to dictation as a 
rule three times a week in higher standards and daily 
in the lower ones, is another device. Pupils should be 
asked to write there and then the mis-spelt words five 
times each. Thirdly, transcription to be done at home 
particularly by pupils in the lower standards will be 
effective in improving spelling. Fourthly, pupils 
should be encouraged to use freely their dictionaries. 
Indolence on the part of pupils regarding the use of 
dictionaries should be condemned in severe words* 

In this device, visual, motor and auditory memories 
of spelling are brought into operation. 

Lastly, spelling games will provide an interesting 

device. But this will be effective only in the lower 
standards. 

Teachers of lower standards will do well in em¬ 
ploying the above devices which are particularly 
suitable and practicable in the lower standards. It is 

comparatively more difficult to improve the spelling 
, of advanced students. ^ ^ 

Q. Sir Mention three specific mistakes in 
English pronunciation of children in Indian schools 
Suggest steps to be taken to remove such faults 

Ans. The pronunciations of the following three 
words are generally faulty in the early stages of learning 

learn English, in Std* 

(i) five^ (ii) desk^ (iii) water. 
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fiv& 

/’ properly. They 


ils are not able to pro- 

pronounce it closing 
their lips only. It is something more than that. It is 

to be pronounced with lips little open and allowing 
sound to pass through the teeth. Secondly, * ve * is pro^ 

nounced as simply ‘ ; it is to be pronounced as * vk * 

(short). 

(ii) ‘ sk ’ in * desk ’ is oft^ 

The priority of the sound ‘ s' to 
home to the pupils. 



pronounced as ‘ x 
should be brought 




(iii ) * a ’ in water is pronounced as long * a * ; it 
is not to be pronounced with lips wide open, but with 
lips little wide open and turning them circular. Phoneti¬ 
cally it is written not as a but as 

Nowin order to remove such faults, (1) the main 
step is to make the pupils to imitate the teacher. Spoken 
English is chiefly learnt by imitation and hence the 
teacher himself or herself should have good pronuncia¬ 
tions. (2) Next, good pronunciation is also^ a matter 
of habit formation. So the teacher should gwe ample 
drilling in the correct sounds, (3 ) Vernacular habits of 
pronouncing the words should be checked. (4) The 
teacher should analyse the word and show the difference 
between the mispronunciation and the proper pronuncia¬ 
tion by mimicry. He should show the contrast between 
the two pronunciations distinctly with isolated sounds. 

( 5 ) Many chances should be given to the pupils to hear 
good spoken English of some persons or to hear the 
phonetic records on a gramophone, specially prepared for ] 
this purpose. 


In order to take the above steps, the teacher shou Id i 
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be well grounded in ‘ phonetics ’ and know very well the 
phonetic signs of the different pronunciations of the same 
vowels : a, e, i, o and u. 

Q. 6. Supposing that the spelling of your 
class is bad, what means would you adopt to 
improve matters ? 


Ans. See A 


Q. 7. 


mind 

stage ? 



to Q, No, 4, 

mciples would you bear in 
ing English poetry at the high school 



8 . 


€C 


Or 

The methods of teaching poetry 


are infinite and depend on the teache^ the poem 
and the class.” Comment briefly and illustrate your 
answer by indicating how you would get children to 
appreciate a particular poem. Mention the standard 
and quote the poem. 


Ans. The aim of teaching poetry" is to develop the 
aesthetic sense of pupils, their joy in beauty and musical 
charm. The first thing that a teacher should beaT^iri 
mind is that he should avoid employing such methods 
as would be^calculated to implant in the pupil a distaste 
for poetry. “ A poem should be handled in such a way 
as to make pupils appreciate it and enjoy the all-sided 
pleasure it may afford. Though the musical rhythm of 
English poetry is beyond the reach of Indian students, 
still the beauty of thought^ mood or feeling can be appre- 
ciated. A poetry lesson that does not leave the pupil 
with some insight into the delightful that is portrayed 
in the poem, some heightening of emotions, some lifting 
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up of the sou] towards the spiritual, is a lesson that has 
missed its aim.’* 

The teacher should be a person of aesthetic sense 
and can become one with the emotional mood of the poem. 
If the proper sentiments are not exhibited by the teacher* 
the charm of the poem goes away. If the emotional 
poetry is taught like a prose passage, it will not be the 
teaching of poetry. Next, the poem itself must afford 
scope for such an emotional teaching with music that 
both the teacher and the pupils should be in an ele¬ 
vated atmosphere for the time being. Lastly, the 
whole class must have that eye for appreciation and 
aesthetic sense. They should take delight in the music 
and the charm of the poem. Thus if these three factors 
are favourable, then alone, the poetry-lesson will have 
its aim achieved. Otherwise it will be a prose lesson 
explaining the meaning of the nev/ words and the gram¬ 
matical peculiarities in it. The following treatment will 
help the teacher for the successful teaching of poetry. 

A poetry-lesson need not be treated as a prosedesson 
in wLich attention is principally drawn to the under¬ 
standing of difficult words, expressions, grammatical 
peculiarities, etc. But in a poetrydesson the process 
is to be reversed and attention is directed towards the 
beautiful words of the poem. The study of the 
poem should not start with the explanation of words and 
grammatical forms. Explain them, if necessary in the 
course of studying the poem. Secondly, a poem should 
be read and re-read to bring home the beauty of the 
sound and then the spirit of the poem will be manifest 
if read well. The emotions of the poem should thrill 
the pupil and the reader and live in his voice. Be careful 
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however, in avoiding exaggeration and affected expres¬ 
sion. The teacher is advised to go straight to the heart 
of the beautiful scene or idea. Pupils should then 
be asked to pick out the words, phrases, sentences, 
lines which depict the stirring or captivating scene or 
thought. Attention should naturally be rivetted on it. 

[ N, B. :—No poem is quoted here. Readers may tahe 
any poem and treat it in the above light. ] 

Q. 9. What are the objects of Rapid Read» 

ing ? How would you conduct a Rapid Reading 
Lesson ? 

Ans. The value of Rapid Reading came to be 
realized only recently. Not that there was no Rapid Read¬ 
ing at all in the past, but pupils of their own accord took 
to reading without expecting any help from the teacher. 
In modern times Rapid Reading is being given import¬ 
ance. To-day two types of treatments with reference to 
a study of books are recognized : the intensive and the 
extensive study. In an intensive or close study of a text¬ 
book, each line is studied with care, noting the peculiari¬ 
ties in the construction of sentences and grammar. 

Resides text-books intended for close study, addi¬ 
tional books are appointed for Rapid Reading in the 
higher classes. The prime object of this is to give 
pupils, training in quick comprehension, with the 
minimum help from the teacher. He may not dwell 
on each and every word but he should proceed on read¬ 
ing as soon as he gets the idea in a general way. 

be encouraged to make free use 
of dictionaries since they are to depend upon them¬ 
selves for getting the gist of the passage read. Thirdly^ 
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a good many pages can be covered by a pupil within 
one period or so. Fourthly, pupils are likely 

in reading - J 


interested m reaaing extra 

Extensive reading will certainly 
knowledge. 


to be 


books for themselves, 
add to the stock of 


In conducting a Rapid Reading lesson, the teacher 
will ask pupils to read silently, a decently lengthy 
paragraph and to refer to dictionaries for difficult 
words. After the silent reading the teacher will put a 

lew linked-up and broad questions to see that pupils are 
following rightly. The teacher will not, however, dwell 
on every sentence for the explanation. In this way two 
or three pages can be done during a period. If the 
book IS interesting and pretty easy, more ground can 
be covered. When the chapter is over, the pupils 

shall orally give the summary. Every lesson, however, 

must begin with an introduction either in the form of 

a few questions by way of revision or a short summary j 
by the pupils. ^ 

Q. 10. Discuss the place of supplementary 
reading in the teaching of English. How would 
you encourage wide reading among your pupils } 

Ans. Supplementary Reading :~-As the texts that are 
prescribed for the study of English, are to be studied in 
details and as such, very few lessons are done during a 
particular school year some sort of Supplementary Read¬ 
ing Books should be prescribed for various standards 
apart from their texts. Of course the aim of supple¬ 
mentary reading is to train the pupils to grasp the 
general sense of passages. This reading should be done ^ 
by the pupils during library periods in the school or i 

during free time. Teachers should solve difficulties of 
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the pupils in connection with new expressions and 
incidental questions based on the subject-matter of the 
Supplementary Readers should be put to the pupils. 
Supplementary Reading is much more useful for higher 
standards i. e. for Standard IV and onwards. 

{For the second tart of the question ^ see answer to 
Q. No. 9.) 

Q. 11. What type of work in English com¬ 
position do you consider most suitable for the lower 
classes of A. V. Schools 

Ans. The lower classes of A. V. Schools are gene¬ 
rally the first three standards. During these years 
pupils study the elementary things in grammar and are 
able to speak fairly correct about common and familiar 
objects. Though they are able to write a few correct 
English sentences, they are not in a position to write 
original. In the lower standards, composition will mainly 
be of oral nature since they have not attained facility in 
writing, and their vocabulary of words is limited. Even 
while speaking about common objects, pupils need the 
help of their teachers. Composition is only a proper 
arrangement of ideas in correct sequence. In the 
beginning, therefore, pupils should be given ample 
practice in conversation ; and such conversations should 

be based upon a significant picture. This picture-corn- 
position is highly recommended for lower standards. If 
possible pupils may be asked to write five or six sen¬ 
tences describing a picture. Oral icomposition should 
be followed by more and more written composition as 
students would advance in their attainments. There 
are various devices in arranging exercises in composi¬ 
tion suitable for lower classes. For instance, a teacher 
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should tell a short story to the pupils once or twice and 
all the sentences should be got written on separate card¬ 
board pieces, and pupils should be asked to put up their 
sentences on the B. B. in proper sequence. In short, 
exercises in composition shall be particularly charac¬ 
terized by oral work in the lower standards. Some¬ 
times sentence-building exercises shall be found very 
effective. It should be carefully noted,^ however, that 
essay-type exercises are never to be given to young^ 

children. 

Q. 12. Outline a year’s scheme of composi¬ 
tion for children in std. Ill of a Secondary School. 
What principles will guide you in preparing such a 

scheme. 

Ans. See Anstcer to Q. No, 11 Qtid add the follozo^ 
ing :— 

Taking into consideration the above, ( i ) the scheme 
of composition for Std. Ill should include two or 
three oral compositions quite simple in whic pupi s 
are to write sentences about the objects or animals, (ii 

Next, there should be some picture-compositions, such 

as describing the picture of a bazar, a scene on the plat¬ 
form at the time of train-departure and so on. K tn > 
Lastly, some stories told by the teacher, or taken out 
from pupils exhibiting some incidents in the story by 

means of pictures. Std.UItvill have no ^al compostiton 

as it is particularly useful in early stages of ^td, 1, 

Composition for Std. Ill: 

I Five or six sentences about (i) the Lion, 
Elephant, Parrot, etc. (ii) Rupee, Clock, etc. 
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II. ( i) Description of (a) a picture of a market^ 
(b) a picture of a Railway Station at the time of 
departure of a train, ( c ) a picture of a scene out¬ 
side the circus tent^ etc. 

III. Two or three simple stories based on any 
three incidents from them. 

( The monkey and the cats. The lion and the 
mouse. The mother dog and her puppy, etc,) 

IV. Two stories told by the teacher or given by 
him or her by giving only links of stories. 

[ Note : The teacher should take up the compo¬ 
sition of part I in the beginning of the year in Std. III. 
The other composition of parts II, III and IV may be 
taken alternately according to the vocabulary of the 
pupils. Of course, the difficult stories and difficult 
picture-composition should be taken last. Thus , in a 

year, there should be 20 compositions, five per quarter 
on an average ]. 

Q. 13. English composition, as taught at 
present, in the majority of Secondary Schools is 

nothing but a reproduction of ideas brought together 
during discussion. Discuss and suggest improve¬ 
ments for the training of individual expression. 

Ans. This charge against ‘ composition * in Second¬ 
ary Schools can be said to be correct. This state of affairs 
is due to the fact that our children neither get many 
opportunities to hear good English spoken nor to speak 
conversational English. So their power of expression is 
very week. They are not able to express the ideas that are 
discussed by the teacher in the class during the lesson. 

The only remedy is that of practice. But while giving 
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practice, the teacher should help them by a number of 
ways. First of all, the topics of composition should be 
familiar to the pupils. In the beginning, subjects for com¬ 
position must be concrete. The subjects for composition 
should be announced two or three days earlier, so that 
pupils should collect information and think on it. In 
the class-room, the written composition should be pre¬ 
ceded by oral composition. The teacher should put 
questions while simple statements made by children along 
with his own hints should be written on the black-board. 
Let the pupils construct their own sentences based on 
these statements. Then ask them to arrange the sub¬ 
ject-matter in proper order. Ask them to pay attention 
to spelling, punctuation, grammatical forms, etc. Thusj 

though all pupils will have the same ideas in composi¬ 
tion, individual expression will differ. 

Q. 14. Write notes on :— 

(i) Oral work in Standard I. 

(ii) The place of translation in the teaching 
of English at the High School stage. 

Ans. (i) Children begin to learn English when 
they come to Standard I. As it is a new language to 
them, it should be taught in the way in which they 
learn their own language. “ The best method of learning 
a new language is the method of learning our own 
language and hence the Direct Method is used in 
the teaching of English in Standard I. By this method 
( i) children form the habit of learning, and (ii) they 
learn unconsciously. 

So the work in Standard I is purely oral in the 
beginning, for at least a term i.e. six months. It is said 
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that the best way of learning a language is by hearing 

the language used by others and by using it ourselves 
constantly. So the conversation plays an important 
part in the beginning of Standard I. 


There should be direct association between ex¬ 
perience and expression i. e. objects should be shown 
when spoken of; actions should be done while speaking. 


For instance, 

This is 

9 y 


say 


C ( 


the teacher should touch the door and 
door. ” 


While shutting it, 




1 am 


shutting it ” and so on. Thus in the beginning, all the 
objects in the class-room, in the school and simple 
actions which are done daily by the children should be 
associated with nouns and verbs ; but care should be 
taken that they are not given in isolated form. 
They should be used in sentences. Then after five or 


six months, good vocabulary will be prepared by 
children. Reading and writing should follow 
this stage. 


the 
after 


(ii) As the pupils at the High School stage are 
grown-up children, there is not so much fear of literal 
translation. In the early stages, if translation is used, 
pupils will not form good habits of English and they 
will “ think in the mother-tongue ” and try to “ express 
in English literally. Translation does not provide 
exercises for speaking English. It is best for advanced 
students, when they are able to compare the idioms 
from both the languages. So in early stages, mother- 
tongue equivalents should not be given. 


At higher stages, pupils should be made to under¬ 
stand that thoughts, from one language to another, should 
not be carried too literally. It depends upon the pupils’ 
general knowledge and hence, translation should be 
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introduced from Standard V onwards. Pupils find 
Translation from English into mother tongue rather 
easier than the other one. But the latter is more 
important, as the question of building of an idiomatic 
English sentence comes in. So pupils should be given 
many exercises of the latter ; but the first should not 
be overlooked at all. 

Q. 15, Explain in detail to what extent you 
would emphasise grammar during the first two years 
of the English course. 

Ans. Now-a-days, the teaching of formal grammar is 
not popular with the educationists as well as with the 
teachers. It is said that if the pupils can slip into right 
uses in a language by practice without referring to the 
grammatical rules, then why go in for the rigid gramma¬ 
tical rules } The teaching of grammar separately from 
that of language lessons does not now find a place in the 
teaching of English. The purely grammar-lessons may 
find a place, if at all they are necessary, at a very late stage 
i. e. in Std. IV and thereafter. In the early stages of 
the teaching of English, grammar may be taught inci¬ 
dentally and that too in Std. II and III. In Std. I, when 
pupils are forming habits for English pronunciation i. e. 
when pupils are learning a new language by the * Direct 
Method,’ grammar should not be introduced at all. In 
Std. II, grammar may be taught indirectly and that too in 
reading and in composition lessons. For example, at the 
end of a reading lesson the pupils may be asked to pick 
out the names of persons, things, cities etc. and then 
they may be told that they are called nouns. In a compo¬ 
sition lesson, the story in the past tense, may be asked to 
be written in the present tense and so on. Thus the formal 
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definition of the noun, adjective, adverb, verb, etc. may 

be given by the inductive method. They should only 
know what are called nouns, adjectives, etc. Even in 
higher classes, the formal grammar should be taught by 
inductive methods, the rules being formulated by taking 
a number of examples from the language lessons. 

Q. 16. On which principles would you equip 
the English library in your school and how would 

you ensure that pupils get the maximum benefit 
from it ? 


Ans. The English section should form a part of both 
the libraries—the pupils’ library as well as the teachers*^ 
library. For teachers* library, there should be in 
this section, encyclopaedias, standard reference books, 
classcial books, novels and dramas. There should be 
books also on mythology. There should also be all 
modern authors’ poems, dramas, novels, etc. All 
these will serve as reference books for teachers. At 
times, pupils—brighter pupils will use these reference 
books, when they come across with a poem, a passage 
or a dialogue from some dramatic work and so on. 

f of Pupils’ Library, there should be 

bridged editions of the works of standard authors— 

shm'ild novels—written in simple language. There 

fertloi of thl I K ® classes. This 

lo me scientific world. There should be 


DC also such magazines, as will increase 
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the general knowledge of the pupils. There should b 
a sub-section with books on travels, with the descriptioi 
of the different countries with their human lives, thei 
occupations and with their children’s plays. That wil 
make the pupils to read the travels with great interest. 

Now' to ensure the maximum use of the library bj 
pupils, teachers should encourage pupils to read more 
by directing their attention to different books in thf 
library, especially in connection with the lessons done 
in the classes. Teachers should quote references by 

chapters, pages of the poems, passages or descriptions 

of particulaLc meo., wome-w 'as Secondly, the 

books should be issued to be read in the recesses or even 
at home, without any cumbrous process of issuing books. 
Thirdly, books should be properly classified according to 
the topics, say, ( i ) novels, ( ii ) stories, ( iii ) dialogues, 

< jv ) travels, (v) magazines— ( a ) scientific, ( b ) geo¬ 
graphical, ( c ) historical and so on. Fourthly, a complete 
list with the names of books and their number should 
be printed w.'d. \he pupils, so that 

there should be no difficulty for the pupils in getting 
the books issued. Fifthly, there should be an open- 
shell library, where new's-papers, periodicals, rnagazincs, 
etc. are easily approached and read by the pupils. 


Q. 17. Discuss the place of the following in 
the teaching of English :— ( o ) Oral Composition, 

( b ) Formal Grammar, ( c ) Supplementary Keading. 


A ns. (a) Oral as well as wTitten Composition involve 


the 

mo; 

stu 
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A. V. School, Through oral composition pupils learn 

the language. Mistakes can be corrected on the spot and 

thus it helps for the formation of the habit of correct 
speech. 

There are many types of oral composition. Picture 

composition is useful for the description of the scenes, 

gardens, etc. and it is also useful for a composition of a 

story. Other oral composition are the description of 

class-room objects, description of events like class 

matches, accidents, etc. and description of dresses. 

Speech in the class-debate is the best example of a high 

order of oral composition. It is used with advantage in 
the first three standards. 


(b) Formal Grammar It is of no use to teach for¬ 
mal grammar by rules as isolated from the language 
proper. The right use of grammatical language can be 
very well achieved by constant practice. Hence formal 
grammar can be taught well by the inductive method 
After dealing with a language lesson, some important 
grammatical rules and not rigid traditional definitions 
may be arrived at. The old traditional grammar rules 
can be abandoned as useless, and the technical terms mav 
not be given to the pupils. So, Formal Grammar should 

be taught side by side with the language lessons and that 
too by the inductive method. 


(c) Supplementary Reading :-As the texts that are 
prescribed for the study of English, are to be studied in 

details and as such, very few lessons are done during 
a particular school year, some " ^ 


mentery Reading Books should be prescribed ^forTarkius 
standards apart from their texts. Of course the airn^f 
supplementary reading is to train the pupils to grasp the 
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general sense ef passages. This reading should be done 
by the pupils during Library periods in the school or 
during free time. Teachers should solve difficulties 
of the pupils in connection with new expressions and 
incidental questions based on the subject-matter of the 
Supplementary Readers should be put to the pupils. 
Supplementary Reading is much more useful for higher 
standards i. e. for standard IV onwards. 

Q. 18. Discuss the place of the following in 
the teaching of English :—( a ) Dictation, ( 6 ) Silent 
Reading, (c ) Recitation in poetry. 

Ans. (a) The exercise in Dictation in English 
serves more than one purpose. It is no doubt a 
spelling-test first. It also serves as a means of 
familiarizing children with passages of literary merits 
and also affords a valuable training in listening atten¬ 
tively and accurately. Its value lies in its use in train¬ 
ing the mind in the habits of attention and concentration. 

The method to be followed in giving an exercise in 
dictation should be like this. The passage for dicta¬ 
tion should be read out to the class with proper accents 
and punctuation. Then it should be dictated, not word 

by word, but by phrases. 

{b) Silent Reading —Silent reading trains the 
pupils in rapidly grasping the meaning of the printed 
page, while reading aloud gives them practice in hearing 
English. When a particular lesson is to be studied^ 
pupils should first be asked to read the passage silently. 
They should not be allowed to hum or buzz; they 
should read silently for themselves. They may refer 
difficult words or expressions to their teacher. After 
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silent leading a question or two should be^ aske d to 
ascertain whether they have grasped the meaning of the 
particular passage. Silent reading should not be done 
|>eyond two or three paragraphs at one and the same 

time. 

( c ) Recitation in Poetry Poetry, like music, is 
sensuous joy. It should be heard and heard only. 
Therefore, in order that poetry should be appreciated 
by the pupils in its real sense, it should be recited first 
by the teacher and then by the pupils. The sound in 
poetry appeals first and then its sense. It appeals more 
to the emotion than to the intellect. So recitation is 
the most important step in teaching poetry to the pupils 
and it is the foremost. 

Pupils should be asked to learn by heart some poems 
which they can do very easily as they have the effect 
of rhythm. Moreover they thereby remember through¬ 
out their life the beautiful ideas contained in the poems. 
They arc the shining jewels which make their lives joy¬ 
ful at the silent hours of their sad life. 



SECTION II 

M ATHEMATICS 

Q. 19. How do you account for the general 
^popularity of Arithmetic as a school subject? 
What would you do to remove this general feeling ? 

Or 

vif 9* subject by 

s 1 1ul and enthusiastic teacher often helps the child 

to like It for the rest of his life. ” Discuss this 

statement with reference to the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

Ans. The above statement is true not only in the 
teac ing of mathematics but in the teaching of all 
subjects. But m the initial stages, the teaching of 
arithmetic or in general, mathematics, requires special 
care, because It is not so easy to initiate pupils into 
^is subject as it is in the case of other school subjects* 
Outwardly, it is not so much interesting to the pupils^ 
like language-lessons or history or nature study. It 

appeals to the brain rather than to the heart of the 
pupils. So it is very difficult to make the subject inte- 

resting to the pupils by making appeals to the child’s 
natural instincts. 

So a good start in the teaching of mathematics is not 
only necessary but quite essential ; and in order to 
achieve the desired object, the teacher must be enthusias¬ 
tic to use different ways and means to make the subject 
concrete and definite by using different material and to 
make the subject easily understood by the pupils by 

( 22 ) 
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using various methods. He must take a trial with them 
before arriving at some fixed way and method of teach¬ 
ing the subject. 

The following are the main causes of the dislike of 
ma thematics on the part of the children or is the reason 
why this subject is not popular in the pupil-world. The 
subject-teacher, therefore, should try to avoid them and 
take steps to handle the subject skilfully keeping in the 
mind the following facts : 

In the first place, the way in which mathematics 
is taught is not the right and the interesting one. In the 
elementary stage, pupils are made to pick up mathe¬ 
matical ideas in the abstract form. The figure written 
on the slate is not made concrete by referring to it as 
balls, fruits, cakes, etc. The well-known principle : 
“ Proceed from the concrete to the abstract ** is not 
cared for. Thus pupils are made to learn at the begin¬ 
ning the abstract and thereby a kind of hatred is created 
for the subject. Thus “ Complexes ” are formed from 
the beginning, with the ultimate result that pupils do 
not like the subject. 

Moreover, this subject is not taught as a subject akin 
to real life. It is divorced from actual life and thus it 
lacks interest. As a matter of fact, mathematics should 
be correlated to life. It should be taught in such a way, 
that the problems in the class must be the practical 
problems in our daily life. It is truly said “ School 
Arithmetic, at its best, just falls short of life.’* 

Next, the way in which mathematics is taught is quite 
mechanical and without any interest for the pupils. As 
interest is to be created in the subject, the appeal 
must be made to the pupils’ instinct. Play-instinct is 
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most predominant in childhnnri . l • 

be taiiPht uMfh . 1 , '^““anood , so the subject must 

ught with the play-way method. For instance 

joS Ti dS“i£ 

InH ?^ 4!^ ’ “"®a®y and they 

dislike'f"r^the*‘'h-*? '’T®®^'^“*' subject. Then 

oisiike tor the subject is the result. 


put absurd questions which 
make the pupils somewhat puzzled and they lose the 

realism of the subject. For instance, pupils get an 
answer as 8i men. Ora problem like this is s!t : ‘A 

person bought two elephants for Rs. 5 ’ or ‘the age of the 

mother was 190.’ Care, therefore, should be taken not to 
repeat such absurdities. 


^ Therefore, a raw and untrained teacher should never 

be m charge of a class in early stages. So that there 

would be no fear of using such irrational methods as 
indicated above. 


Q* 21. State the aims of teaching mathe¬ 
matics in the Secondary School. Indicate how far 
these aims are achieved in practice at present. 

Ans. The place of mathematics in the curriculum 
of Secondary Schools is unique. Mathematics, in general, 
and arithmetic, in particular, is a daily necessity of a man 
living in the modern world. A knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental processes of arithmetic is essential to everybody 
when he has to calculate the account of his milkman or to 
pay the bill of a grocer or to see whether he has received 
his payment in proportion to the number of days he has 
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worked or to calculate the interest of his capital given as 
loan and so on. This application of the mathernatical 
knowledge to the daily living is spoken of as “ The 
Utilitarian Aim of teaching mathematics. 

Mathematics helps us to follow the advancement 
that is going on in this world. The advance of science is 
very rapid and as all sciences have mathematics as their 
back-bone, we must acquaint ourselves with mathe¬ 
matics first. Sciences like physics, chemistry, biology 
and even psychology and many other branches are first 
qualitative and then quantitative. They become exact 
by the help of mathematics. So to understand the 
advancement of sciences, one must be well up in 
mathematics. 

Apart from this consideration, mathematics has a 
cultural value. To put it in Dr. Percy Nunn’s words: 
** Mathematics should be taught as one of the grandest 
achievements of the human spirit.’’ 

Lastly, mathematics gives a peculiar bent of mind. 
By its study one can think scientifically. Scientific think¬ 
ing, that is, in other words correct reasoning is quite 
essential in the difficult situations in one’s life. By 
reasoning correctly one can solve the problem of con¬ 
flicting situations and come out of them successfully. 

As for realization of these aims in actual practice, it 
can be said that no aim in its perfection is in view of the 
secondary teachers. They are not responsible for this. 
But the curriculum that is forced up^ them is at the 
root of it. For instance, ‘ arithmetic^is not at present 
a compulsory subject for the matriculation university 
examination. As a matter of fact, it is quite necessary 
to achieve the utilitarian-aim. The reasoning-aim or the 
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f““y as tho 

portion that is done m Secondary Schools is not so vast 

ahn achieve these aims finally. Thus no- 

SecondarVsT*7^"*l* ‘*>e teaching of 

secondary School-mathematics. 


o 

Mathemat 


Hotv would you do drill-work 


m 


Mathematics ? 


different 


IS a subject more or less of 

fnrlw children. There are many reasons 

for this but the irrational ways of teaching are mainly 

responsible for this ; and, therefore, in a class of 30 or 

0 children, we find children of different aptitudes for 

e subject. Brighter pupils or those who have no 

distaste for the subject grasp the theory or principles 

quickly, while such is not the case with the others. 

When the theory or principles are dealt with in a 
Class, drill-work is quite essential and it occupies an 
important place especially in Mathematics. When 
certain examples are given to a class, brighter pupils 
finish their work earlier and so they have to mark 
time for nothing, while mediocre pupils take less time 
than backward pupils. So, for the drill-work for such 
a class containing pupils of different aptitudes for 
the subject, the teacher in charge must have some 
plan before him. He should prepare some groups of 

examples based on the particular theory portion taught 

in the class. Those groups should contain examples 
arranged in gradation —from simplest to hardest. In 
the book, he may not find such gradation. When the 
examples of one group ( say of 5 examples ) are given 
for drill-work, the average pupils will work out two 
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of them, brighter pupils three or four a nd the most 
intelligent, all the five, during the same period. Thus all 
will get the practice as a drill of the theory taught, 
while no pupil in the class will have to mark time. 
But herein the teacher should take great care for 
* gradation ’ of examples. 

Q. 23. Discuss with illustrations the place of 
drill-work in the teaching of mathematics. 

Ans. (i) Drill-Work :— Generally drill-work is^ 

necessary in almost all the school subjects. When a 

certain new thing is taught to the pupils, some sort 

of repetition is required in order that it should be 

retained in their minds. The psychological principle 

behind it is that by constant repetition of a certain thing, 

a sort of habit is formed with respect to that thing. 

So for all school subjects including mathematics drill- 

work is necessary. For instance, in a lesson in English 

when a new word is introduced to the pupils, they are 

asked to repeat it. But in mathematics drill-work is more 

important because the subject is difficult to understand. 

When the theory portion is taught, examples based 

upon it are given to pupils for drill-work. By constant 

repetition pupils are able to retain the theory that they 

have learnt already. There is much more scope 

for the drill lessons in mathematics than in any other 
subject. 

I" •^* * Add some graded examples on any parti¬ 

cular topic from any text-book in arithmetic, which arc 
the illustrations of proper drill-work on that topic, some 

of them to be done in the .class-room with the help of the 
teacher and some at home, as home-work. ] 
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Q. 24. '‘We should proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract.’’ Explain with illustrations how 

the maxim can be applied in the teaching of a parti¬ 
cular topic in mathematics. 

Ans. This is one of the important educational 
maxims that can be applied to a school subject. Especi¬ 
ally in mathematics or geography when abstract ideas are 
to be taught, this maxim is used with advantage. While 
teaching a new abstract rule, it is better to start with 
concrete objects, as the concrete things are open to the 
sense of perception and thereby the mind is prepared to 
accept the more difficult and abstract ideas. By 
concrete illustrations, such apperception masses are 
formed that abstract rules or ideas arrived at by the 
inductive method are readily accepted by children. 

Taking for illustration a lesson in mathematics—the 
algebraical rule {a bY = cY 2ab + b^t we can 
begin the lesson by the concrete illustration of wooden or 
soap squares and rectangles. We can represent a square 
described on a + b units length. When it is cut, we 
actually get two squares described on and b units 
length, and two rectangles of ' ab' square-units area. 
After this concrete illustration, the rule may be brought 
home to the pupils by the algebraical method. 

Q. 25. What is the place of ‘ mental * or ‘ oral 
work ’ in the teaching of Arithmetic ? Give five 
graded oral examples for teaching a topic of your 

choice. 

( 1 ) Mental Arithmetic —The process with which 

arithmetical calculations are carried on 

of writing, is known as “Mental arithmetic . Whi e 
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dealing with higher problems in arithmetic, we are 
required to take the aid of many fundamental or minor 
operations. So it is not necessary to repeat all these 
operations in our writing. We can calculate mentally 
and proceed with the problem in hand. Our pupils also 
should be asked to dispense with such calculations which 
they often do in the margin of their note-books. They 
should be asked to work them out mentally. 

By resorting to such mental work unnecessary labour 
is saved and examples can be worked out with speed. If 
once this habit is cultivated by habitual training, our 
hand becomes trained. It this training goes on for a 
long time our mind is enriched with the reasoning power. 
Thus menjal arithmetic has an important place in the 
teaching of mathematics and herein lies the justification 
of “ Multiplication-tables” (^Paravacha ) that are learnt 
by heart by pupils in primary schools. 

(2) Oral work x —We should insist on oral work 
wherever it is possible and desirable. For instance, 
when we have our lesson on the previous knowledge, the 
work in the preparation stage may be taken orally. Some 
rules in arithmetic, formulae in algebra, enunciations of 
theorems in geometry, already done, may be asked to 
repeat orally. This saves time and labour. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ( ORAL ) 

1. A bicycle was bought by Royal Cycle Company 
for Rs. 89 and was sold for Rs. 101. What is the profit ? 

2. Govinda farmer bought a bullock for Rs. 66, but 

he had to sell it at a loss of Rs. 9. What is its selling 
price ? ° 

a box of tea for Rs. 52 and gained 

6/13th times of the selling price. Find the cost-price. 
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4. A milkman bought 4 cows for Rs. 152 and sold 
them for Rs. 192. How many times of the cost-price 
did he get the profit ? 

5. A gardener bought 48 mangoes at 4 as. a dozen 
and sold them at 5 as. a dozen. Find his gain per cent. 

Q. 26. “ Children lose their interest in Mathe¬ 

matics when the subject does not relate to their 
lives,” Comment. 

Ans. School Arithmetic, one branch of Mathe¬ 
matics, can be taught as a subject relating to the lives of 
children. ‘Profit and Loss\ ‘ Simple interest ’ and such 
other topics can be closely related to their lives ; and 
thus interest can be created in the subject. But the case 
with Algebra and Geometry is quite different. Children 
do not understand the utility of these two subjects in 
their practical life and hence they have no interest in 
them. They do not understand the use of ‘ factors 
^quadratic equations* and * Pythagoras ’ theorem ’ ; of 
course, there are some topics both in geometry and 
algebra which can be found to be useful in daily life. 
For instance, ‘ graphs* in algebra are to be used while 
drawing the graphs of temperature of patients in 
hospitals, or the graphs of rainfall, etc. The construc¬ 
tions in geometry are necessary for drawing different 
diagrams in the art of ‘ Drawing ’ and ‘ Designing *. 

In addition to this, Mathematics has a cultural value 
and it gives a particular training to the mind. So, 
though many pupils dislike Mathematics, it has its own 
merits and to put it in Dr. Nunn’s words—“Mathematics 
is to be taught as one of the grandest achievements of 

the human spirit **. 
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Q. 27. Show, with illustrations, how mathe- 
inatics can be correlated with any other two school 
subjects. 

Ans. First, mathematics can be very well corre¬ 
lated with geography. The field-work in geography can 
be correlated with the experimental work in geometry 
when we are measuring the areas of a field by the method 
of ‘ triangulation’ and ‘ off-sets ‘ Planning to Scale * 
brings in arithmetic while drawing the maps, in 
geography. The temperature graph, the rainfall-graph 
etc. have closest correlation with graphs in algebra. 
Thus all the three branches of mathematics can be very 

well correlated with geography at almost all the impor¬ 
tant stages. 

Science is the other subject, with which mathematics 
can be correlated. It is said that mathematics is the 
backbone of all sciences. Sciences become perfect 
only when they emerge from ‘ qualitative * to ‘ quanti¬ 
tative’. Arithmetic can be correlated with science by 
taking examples of speed, acceleration, horse-power and 
a number of topics in science. The graphs in algebra 
are used for drawing the graphs of temperature and 
pressure in physics, of the growth of plants or animals 
in nature-study, etc. Geometry is needed while drawing 
sections of machines. Thus all sciences, whether 
physics, chemistry or nature-study, can be very well 
correlated with all the branches of mathematics. 

Q. 28. Explain the method you would employ 
in introducing Algebra to your pupils. 

Ans. There are different methods of approach to 
algebra. The old method consists in “ substitution 
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But mere substitution of arithmetical numbers or letters 
does not help to understand the utility of the subject. So 
the idea of algebra as a shorthand way of arithmetic can be 
used with advantage. This shorthand way can be illustrat¬ 
ed here It is also called as introduction to algebra 
through equations. 

The teacher should take a simple example in arith¬ 
metic and should make a statement somewhat like this;— 

“ I think of a number; I add 7 to it and I get 12.’^ This 
statement is to be expressed in as short a manner as 
possible, e. g. 

I think of a number.Number. 

I add 7. 4 - 7. I get 12. = 12. 

This should be written in a form like this : 


Number 4 7 = 12; still further, 
No. 4 7 = 12 and finally 
N 4 7 = 12. 


Then show that (N 4 7 ) is one pan of the balance, (12) 

is the other pan and the sign ( = ) is the pointer. Then 

the teacher should emphasize the idea that if something 
is taken away from one pan, the same must be taken from 
the other, so as to keep the balance in a horizontal line. 

Thus N 4 7 = 12 

- 7 = - 7 

N =5. 


Q. 29. How would you introduce children to 
the concept of directed numbers? Outline your 


method 

plication 


signs in multi 


0 
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Ans. First some children, say 15, should be asked 
to stand according to their heights. Then they should 
be given numbers from 1 to 15, the tallest being number 
one and the smallest, number 15. Then three more 
children w’ho are taller than number one should be 
asked to stand in the rank. Of course, they will stand 
to the right oi the first number. Then what should be 
their numbers, it the number one is to be one as he is ? 
Then the three boys to the left of number one will be 
given numbers as 0, ( - 1 ), and ( - 2 ). Here, 0, ( - 1 ), 

and ( - 2) represent nothing but their positions. It 
will be like this :— 


<-2) (-1) 0 -^1+2 +3 ■r 4 +6 +7 +8 9 + 10 ^ 11 +12 +13 + i4 ,5 

So the positive and negative signs show the direc¬ 
tions of pupils standing. +2, +3, etc. show that 

they are standing to the left of the 1st boy and ( - J), ( - 2) 

show that they are to the right. Thus the teacher should 
show to the pupils by taking other examples that 
‘ a system of positive and negative numbers, connoting 
direction and magnitude is called a system of Directed 
numbers.’* The follwing are some of the instances 

( + ^ ) Rs. gain. ( - 5 ) Rs. Loss. 

( + ) miles, North. ( - 8 ) miles, South. 

8.M. 3 
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(— 10) days before. ( + 10) days after, and so on* 

Now to deal with the rule of signs : 

( + «) X ( + 6) = + ab\ {- a)b) == - ab. 

( + fl) X ( - ) = - ab\ {- a) b) = + ab. 

We can prove the rule of signs by taking actual 
examples either in Length-breadth products or Rate-^ 
time products or Profit and loss products. 

For instance, we shall take ti e following example t 

(i) 3 boys join the school as paying students paying a 
fee of Rs. 3. Here tliey are a new addition to school boys- 

( + 3) and they are paying. ( + 3 ) 


Thus they bring to the school a profit of Rs. 9. 

( + 3)6 X ( + 3) Rs. = I + 9) profit. 

(ii) 3 boys joined the school but they are free. 


paying nothing. 

3 boys—addition to school, 
they are tree. 


( + 3) boys. But 


It is a loss to the school 
On "the whole, the school loses 9 Rs. 


(- 3) Rs 


Thus they bring to the school a loss of Rs. 9. 

A ( + 3)6 X ( - 3) Rs. = ( - 9) Rs. loss. 

(iii) Now three boys, who are paying, leave the 
school. 

3 boys leaving. ( - .')boys and they are paying 

/. ( +3}Rs. As they are leaving, it is a loss of Rs. 9 

to the school. 

Thus thev also bring to the school a loss of Rs. 9. 

(- 3)6 X ( + 3) Rs. = ( - 9) Rs. loss. 

(iv) Now three boys, who are free, leave the school. 
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3 boys leaving. ( - 3 ) boys. They are free. 
( - 3) Rs. In this case, the school will indirectly gain 
I Rs. 9, as three free boys are going away. 

Thus they bring to the school a profit of Rs. 9. 

^ - 3 )6 X ( - 3 ) Rs. — ( + 9 ) Rs. gain. 

{N. B. —In the above example the rate for paying 

student is taken as Rs. 3 and free students have 
nothing to pay.) 

Q 30. Discuss the place of experimental 

work in the teaching of geometry, 

Ans. ‘Learning by doing' is the main psychologi¬ 
cal principle that is behind the practical work in all the 
subjects of the curriculum. The laboratory experiments 
in science, handwork and map-drawing in geography 
dramatization in history are some of the examples of 
learning by doing. Whatever is learnt from the book, 
^ if it is actually carried out by the pupils themselves, is 
learnt perfectly, and remembered for a long time. 

So also in geometry practical work is of immense 

value. Moreover, it is a subject, with which pupils are 

not acquainted from the beginning of their school career* 
and hence mere telling on the part of the teacher will 

not help the pupils. So the telling in the class must 
be accompanied by actual work by the pupils themselves 
Generally we begin geometry in the IV standard, and the 
work that is done in this class, is purely experimental 
work. Here pupils get many chances to work out the 
experiments individually or in a group. For instance 
the lesson on planning to scale* may be taken on the 
k play-ground, where one pupil will act as a travelle,. 

gcngirom one place ,o another. Actual tneasurerenta 

^ with the help ol a tape will be taken by othe« and records 
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will be kept. The traveller’s directions will also be 
noted. Then during the next period in the class, the 
map of his travel will be drawn with some scale assumed 
and the directions will be siiown by means of angles. 
There are many practical lessons which may be taken in 
the class or on the play-ground. The following are 

some of them :— 

( i ) Measurement of direction round a fixed point. 

( ii) Determination of position by direction and 

distance. 

(iii) Planning to scale. 

(iv) Measurement of height by set- square and by 

angular elevation. 

(v) Measurement of area by base-line and off-sets. 

(vi) Measurement of length ( in the class-room ). 

(vii) Acquisition of the idea of a line as a bound¬ 
ary or edge ( in the class ). 

Thus in the practical work, apart from the psycholo¬ 
gical principle of ^learning by doing , the principle of 
play-way is also observed. Pupils learn anything readily 
if it is taught by play-way. So the practical work 
ggj-ygg two-fold purpose i one, of making the pupils to 

learn much more readily and the other, of making them 
to understand ti^e subject thoroughly. 

Q. 31. What are the different methods of 
teaching “ Proportion ” ? What method would you 
adopt in A. V. school Standard I 

Ans. There are three different methods of 
teaching “ Proportion”, They are 

(1) Unitary method, (2) Practice method, (3) Ratio 
and Proportion method. 
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1& atke.unitary method ^ we find out the result for one 
then go on finding the result for the necessary 
**iuimbcr**. For instance, we are to find the price of 6 
yards of cloth if we are given that for Rs. 9 As. 6, 25 
yards of cloth can be bought. Here we find first the 
price of one yard by division :— 150 as. -i- 25 = o as.; 
then we find the price of 6 yards as : 6 as. ^ 6 = 36 
as., i. e., 2 Rs. 4 as. 


In the practice methods we find the value of the requir- 
ed thing by actually taking the ratio of things and 
values. For instance, if we are to find the value of 50 
books, being given that one book costs 1 Re. 6 as. 6 p., 
then by practice method. 


50 books 

@ 1 

Re. each, cost 

RS. 

50 

as. 

0 

P- 

On/ 

» » 

@ 8 

as. each (t^ — ¥) cost 

25 

0 

Ox 

> a 

@ 4 

as. each (J = 4) , , 

12 

8 

0>/ 

> » 

@ 2 

as. each (t = y) > » 

6 

4 

On/ 

1 9 

@ 1 

anna each (^1 ,, 

3 

2 

0 X 

« f 

@ 6 

p.each(TV = 7) 

1 

9 

On/ 

50 books @ 1 

Re. 6 as. 6 p. = 

70 

5 

0 


In the ratio-proportion method^ we only find the fourth 
proportional to the given three proportionals. As in the 
abovo example, for instance, 1 book : 50 books. .*. for 



i-6-6), the ratio is 



i.e., we find the fourth 


pfOportional. This is a regular jump taken by omitting 
mitary method. 

fa for the method for the Std. I, the unitary 
iiiilHlloyi iif lhoit suitable. As the pupils are very young, 
idb^BEl H la a question of understanding, and so if we 
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argue with them to find the value, firstly of one thing, 

and then the value of the required things, it will be very 

easy for them to understand the method—the way of 
working out the example. 


Q. 32. Discuss the place of the following in 
the teaching of Arithmetic : (a) Oral Work. (J) Con¬ 
crete Illustrations, (c) Individual Work. 


Ans. Oral Work :—Oral work in Arithmetic is 
desirable rather at a later stage. When pupils* 

understanding power is sufficiently developed, we 
should insist on the oral work wherever possible. For 
instance, in our lesson on the previous knowledge 
(a drill lesson) or in the work of the preparation stage 
of a lesson, oral work w'ould find much scope. Some rules 
in Arithmetic, formulas in Algebra, enunciation of a 
theorem in Geometry already studied, may be taken 
orally. Oral work saves time and unnecessary labour. 

{b) Concrete Illustrations are of immense use in 
the teaching of arithmetic, as in other subjects. We 
bring home to our pupils the abstract ideas by 
concrete illustrations. In the early stages, in the 
teaching of arithmetic, the teacher should bring some 
objects snd illustrate the problems of addition, sub¬ 
traction etc., instead of giving only abstract numbers. 
While dealing with topics like Present Worth and Dis¬ 
count, or Stocks and Shares, the teacher should bring in 
the class actual bills or shares, and illustrate the 
problem in hand. 

Q. 33. Explain and illustrate how the daily 
newspaper may be used in the teaching of different 
topics in Arithmetic. 
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Ans. 


The daily newspaper can be used with 

” stage of lessons on 


advantage in the “preparation - , ^ , ._e„ge 

topics like ‘profit and loss’, stocks and shares , averag 

and percentage’, etc. 

The teacher should bring a newspaper in the class and 
ask one of the pupils to read the necessary column from 
it. For instance, he should ask them to read the bazar 
rates of some articles of commodities like sugar, gur, 

wheat, and so on. He should ask them to compare 
the rates of these commodities on different dates, given 
in the newspaper of those dates. This will ena e t ^e 
pupils to understand that the rates of different commo i 
ties in the bazar change every now and then and thus a 
merchant purchasing some commodities one day may get 
profit or suffer loss as the rates go higher or fall. 


rice. 


The other topic ‘ Stocks and Shares ’ need intro¬ 
duction to ‘Shares’. The teacher should refer to the 
'values of shares under the column ‘Share Market and 
show that the value of Rs. 100 share (face value ) has at 
times the actual price less than Rs. 100 ( at discount) or 
more than Rs. UiO (at premium ). He may also refer to 
an advertisement of starting a limited company request¬ 
ing people to invest money by purchasing shares of that 
company. Thus from the same the introduction of the 

first lesson in ‘Stocks and Shares’ can be very well 

started. 


Next, the first lesson on ‘ Average and Percentage ’ 
can be started by referring to the rainfall-figures of 
different places, in a newspaper like the Times of 
India. The»figures of rainfall for a certain place (say 
Poona ) on different dates during a month can be taken 

and the average rainfall for a particular month can be 
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found for that place and thus collecting figures for the 
whole year, the average rainfall can be fixed lor a place. 

Thus any other topics on arithmetic can be very 
well introduced with the help of a newspaper. 

Q. 34. What main differences in the know¬ 
ledge of arithmetic do you notice among the 
children coming from a primary school for admis- 
Sion to a Secondary School ? What suggestions would 

you give to primary teachers for removing the 
deficiencies ? 

Ans. Children coming for admission into a Secon¬ 
dary School trom a primary school are found weak in arith¬ 
metic in general. This is due to the fact that now-a-days, 
multiplication tables {patavcicha ) are not learnt by 
th em in the primary classes 1 and II which is the proper 
pi ice for learning them by heart. Thus no mental work 
is given to them, wliich is one of the important steps in 
the teaching ot early arithmetic. 

Secondly, the topics that are taught have no bearing 
on the practical life and hence children have no 
interest in tlie subject. Children who pass primary class 
IV have no proper knowledge of measures of length, 
weights, etc., as they are never shown these and no prac¬ 
tical work in the measurement of length is done there. 

Tbus it will be seen that the old rule, “ learning 
by heart ” is very useful in the early stages of arithmetic, 
especially learning the multiplication tables. They help 
child ren to calculate menially and much labour and time 
is saved. Secondly practical work should be done by the 
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pupils to correlate the subject with the things used m 
daily life. 

' Q. 35. “ Formal definition in Geometry 

should never be provided ready-made by the 
teacher,’* Discuss the statement and say what you 

would do instead. 

Ans. Giving formal definition in Geometry is giving 
the thumb-rules to pupils to learn by heart. This is the 
unpsychological method, as pupils are required to 
learn without understanding their meaning. In giving 
them definitions, we lose sight of the principle proceed 
from particular to general 

Before arriving at such definitions, the teacher should 
take particular cases, and ask the pupils to work for them¬ 
selves. This is known as the experimental stage in the 
early teaching of Geometry. By repeating the experi¬ 
mental work in a number of cases, the pupils are to 
arrive at a generalization. When that is achieved, the 
teacher should help them to write that generalization in 
a neat language and that should be a sort of tentative 
generalization and not the exact definition. 

Thus it will be seen that instead of giving a formal 
definition, pupils are given first some experimental work 
in geometry. For instance, to arrive at the meaning ( and 
not at the exact definition ) of equi-lateral triangle, the 
teacher is to draw on the blackboard a number of tri¬ 
angles (of different sizes ) with all angles equal. Then 
some pupils from the class should be asked to measure 
the angles of those triangles and to note them down. The 
pupils will note that all the angles of each triangle are 
equaly irrespective of the size. Then the teacher should.. 
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put a question, something like this : What do you 
know about the angles of these triangles ? The pupils 
would answer, ‘all the angles are equal’. Then by 
putting proper questions, to arrive at the stage 
that these triangles have equal angles, so to say 
that those triangles are equal-angled, further to say, 

equal angular triangles ’ and lastly to say about them as 
equi-angular triangles. 

Thus every formal geometrical definition can be 
arrived at by practical work on the part of pupils and 
thus getting a generalization. The teacher should not 
insist upon the exact wording of the formal definition. 
It is enough if pupils can explain what they mean. 

Q. 36. Write notes on :- ( i ) Importance of 
field work in Geometry and ( ii) Teaching aids in 

Mathematics 

$ 

Ans. ( i) The importance of field work in the early 
teaching of Geometry cannot be lost sight of. The first 
step in the introduction of Geometry is the experimental 
work which is more or less practical work on the part of 
pupils. So in the teaching of earlier topics like plann¬ 
ing to scale, determination of position by direction and 
distance, etc. pupils should be taken to the ground and 
asked to measure the distances actually by a measuring 
tape. They should be asked to note the different 
measurements, angles, off-sets, etc., in their note-books 
and during the next period they should be asked to draw 
sketches basing them on the measurements taken. The 
principle behind the field-work is ‘learning by doing* and 
moreover pupils know by it the practical value and the 
utility of the subject which creates love for the subject. 
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(ii) Teaching aids in Mathematics, as in other 
«diool subjects, help the teacher to bring home his 
r wbiect with ease. They are the concrete things with 

whose help, abstract ideas can be brought o 

1^ minds of tL pupils. Further, they ate useful in introduc¬ 
ing the subject in its proper spirit. For instance, news 

papers can be used with advantage to introduce 
topics liks stocks and shares, profit and loss, average, etc,. 
The wooden cubes (or preferably soap cubes) c®" |>« 
used to bring home the abstract rules in algebra like 
ia + a* + 2ab + fc*. Soap cubes should actually be cut 

and it should be shown that the square of soap of a + & 
length, when cut, gives two squares of and 
units area together with two rectangles of ab 
area each. In early stages of teaching arithmetic, 
when the ‘Shopping game* is played in the .class¬ 
room, pebbles and other concrete things are used 
as a teaching aid. In the teaching of Geometry, figures 
cut out of card-boards are used as a teaching aid to help 
the pupils to understand certain geometrical proportion^. 


units 




SECTION III 

HISTORY 


Q. 37. Suggest some practical ways by which 
children s interest in the study of History may be 
aroused and maintained. 

Or 

Q. 38. What aids would you use to make 
your History teaching effective ? 

Ans. To make the teaching of history more effec- 
tive and at the same time interesting, the following 
aids should be availed of :— 

(1>-The story form .of teaching in the case of lower 

standards is generally interesting ; and in the case of 

higher s|^dards, ‘ sources ’ provide for interest and 
inspiration. 

(2) Frequent visits to places of historical import¬ 
ance help to create love for the subject and give 
inspiration to study the glorious past of our forefathers. 

( ) To make the teaching of history more con¬ 
crete, a small museum should be built and articles of 
historical importance should be exhibited at proper times. 

(4) Pictures, charts, models, etc., should be 
freq uently used. 

(5) Some striking events can be dramatized. Pupils 
will be imimensely interested in this form of activi ty- 

(6) Class-debates on debatable points can con- 

(44) 
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Yeniently and advantageously be held. This will give 
pupils an additional impetus for more work. 

Q. 39. What is the value of correlation of 
school subjects ? With what subjects and how 
would you correlate History ? 

Ans. In the past, the different subjects used to be 
taught as absolutely distant branches of knowledge. But 
it became necessary to insist on the truism that know¬ 
ledge is one. But as a matter of convenience alone, 
subjects came to be regarded as such ; no subject 
can be understood well in complete isolation. The help 
of other subjects or sciences is greatly useful. This 
proves that there is inter-connection or relation between 
various subjects. Literature is closely related to 
History. History needs the help of Geography and 
Oeography cannot be understood thoroughly without the 
aid of sciences like Mathematics, Biology, Botany, etc. 
School subjects can easily be correlated. Correlation 
helps understanding and memory, and interest is 
easily created when two branches are correlated. 

History can be correlated to Literature on one hand 
and to Geography on the other. A teacher of History 
can make reierences to historical novels, dramas and to 
ballads with advantage. Pupils are interested in the 
lesson when such references are made. / If there is a 
lesson on the achievements of Shivaji, ref^ences to his¬ 
torical novels and dramas will not be out of place. More¬ 
over, they will throw more light on the problem in 
hand^ Secondly, History is correlated to Geography. 
When we say that decisive battles have been fought at 
Panipat, we are required to think of the situation of 
Panipat. This leads to a study of the region where that 
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place is situated. If a fort is to be built, the geoeraphi- 
cal situation has to be taken into account. Thirdly 
History can be correlated with hand-work. Pupils will 

be inerested in preparing models of forts which they 
might have seen. ^ 

O* 40. Write brief notes on the following" 
‘ aids ’ to History teaching (o) Text-books, (i) 
Time charts, (c) Class Libraries, 

Ans. Text-Books: Use of a text-book in the teach¬ 
ing of History has indeed a subordinate place. Still the 
use depends upon the method used. A difference of 
opinion prevails amongst competent authorities as to 
^vhcther children should come having read the portion to 
be done in the class or they should come fresh for it. The 
principal use of a text-bcok is for revision work or for 
getting more and fuller insight into the topic done at 

school. It helps to give definiteness to the impressions 
received in the class. 

The text-book need not be read aloud in the class as 
a language text-book. If the‘Laboratory plan' (Dalton 
plan) is followed, then not only one but good many text» 
books will have to be referred to by the pupils. 

( 6) Time-charts ;—See Answer to Q. No, SZ {h). 

(c) Clttss-Hbfavy is a great asset. It must contain 
a number of historical books besides text-books. Child¬ 
ren should be induced to read a particular topic done 
in the class from various books which are written from 
different view-points. The teacher, however, should 
indicate chapters and pages so that children can with¬ 
out difficulty refer to those topics and get more light. 

If the subject is to be Daltonized, the importance and 
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necessity of a class-library can never be over-em¬ 
phasized. The class-library must be rich in various 
types of historical books—text-books, historical fiction> 
original sources, historical poems or ballads, historical 
pictures and picture-books. If this library is well 
equipped it will help to create an abiding interest in 

pupils for this subject. 

Q. 41. How would you use the text-book in 
teaching History in the upper classes, and how 
would you systematically promote supplementary 
reading in the subject ? 

Ans. Pupils of upper classes can independently 
read History text-books for themselves at home. To 
facilitate reading and understanding, the teacher should 
set a portion or portions of the text-book to be read at 
home with questions to direct the attention of pupils to 
important things. In the class itself pupils maybe asked 
to refer to a text-book to find out a solution to the 
problem set occasionally. And lastly, the use of a text¬ 
book for revision work can never be overstated. 

To promote supplementary reading in History, the 
teacher will set a problem to the pupils and direct 
their attention to different text-books or histories for 
solution. In such cases the teacher will do well if he 
would indicate the page and paragraph of the book. 
Again we have novels based on historical facts or 
‘ Bakhars * which describe historical incidents in details. 
The teacher should unfailingly encourage pupils to. 
read such works by reading out to the class a page or 
two of the original source to create interest. 
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Another way of promoting supplementary reading 
is to pick up certain problems and fix them up for open 
discussion either in the class-room or on behalf of a j 
debating club. Or, the teacher should ask pupils to 
write an essay or ‘ paper * on a problem that will require J 
extensive reading. The ‘ paper ' will then be read in 
the class by the pupil himself. Thus the sense of emula¬ 
tion can be roused by various devices of giving impetus 
for more work. 

Q. 42. How far is dramatisation useful as a 
device in teaching History ? 

Ans. Importance of dramatisation in the teaching 
of history can never be overstated especially in the case 
of lower standards. Young children will find immense 
pleasure in enacting certain scenes in history. They 
are never shy as grown-up students. By alchemy of 
imagination, anything can be improvized to suit the ^ 

necessities and young children, enthusiastic as they are, ^ 
are always eager to play the roles of historical person¬ 
ages. Secondly, the dramatic instinct is strong and needs 
expression. History easily lends itself to this device. 
Moieover, children take keen interest in studying histo¬ 
rical events which they are going to stage. Thus a sort 
of abiding interest is created for the subject in the minds 
of children. Again they can easily find out such events . 
as would easily lend themselves to this sort of treat¬ 
ment, e.g., the meeting of Shivaji and Afzulkhan, 
Sambhaji in the court of Aurangzeb, the murder of 
Narayanrao, etc. Again dramatization helps to fix details 
in history and children easily remember the sequence 
of events and the outlines thereof. Dramatic perform- ’ 
ances are a sort of subject to the children who will 
carry them out under the guidance of an able teacher. 
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Another advantage of dramatization is that children, 
playing different roles, catch the spirit and become one 
^ with the personages. The inspirational element, which 
is the most important thing in the teaching of history , is 
^ naturally attended to. A boy playing the part of Sam- 
bhaji in the court of Aurangzeb will naturally have to 
recite the inspiring harangue on religion and such 
speeches are bound to wield a healthy influence on 
young minds. This is no small gain. 

Q. 43. Discuss the value of the Source 
Method in the teaching of History. 

Ans. The value of the Source Method cannot be 
over-emphasized. Works in history are generally based 
on various sources particularly the letters and documents 
which have been carefully preserved. One of the great 
^ difficulties about these sources is that very young pupils 
^ find it very difficult to understand and follow the old 
language of old documents. But advanced students 
shall be greatly benefitted if they are led to study 
history by the Source Method. One of the great 
advantages of this method is that they help to create a 
genuine interest in the subject. Secondly, if there are 

sources apparently contradictory students shall have a 

good opportunity to carry on discussion under the able 
guidance of the teacher. Self-effort on the part of 
students is encouraged. Thirdly, if lessons in history 
are conducted in a history-room where various source** 
and other teaching aids are avaible, a historical atmos 
phere 18 naturally created 1 his helps a great deal J 

^ create interest in a lesson and for the siiihi^/>* «« 


■.M. 4 
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sources may be tried only occasionally, in the lower 
standards. The value of the Source Method is un¬ 
questionably great and students of senior classes, =if 
rightly guided, shall turn out to be good research 

workers in the field of history. 


Q 


How and at what stage would yon use 

-. 1 _ 


a history text-book in a history lesson ? 


Ans. 


AUC. Text-Books-.Vse of a text-book in the teaching 
of history has indeed a subordinate place. Still the use 
depends upon the method used. A difference of 

prevails amongst competent authorities as to whether 

children should read the portion to be done in the class 
L they should come fresh for it. If the text-book ts 

read before-hand by the pupils, the ^ j 

for^revision work or for getting more and 
into the topic done at school. It helps to give 

ness to the impressions received in the class. 

The text-book need not be read aloud in the “ 

a language text-book. If the ‘Laboratory plan (Dalton 

plan) is followed, then not only one ^ 

text-books will have to be referred to by the pupils. 

Pupa, of upper cU.«. cm inf ep.»d“* 


set a 


rupiio 

;Si^-?nr:nr=nt V;Sc; 

»'P"?*"““P”'; 

with ques pupils may be asked to 

rf teibotk ^ Und out a solution to the probleni 
Tet occasionally. And lastly, the use of a text-book for 
revision work can never be overstated. 
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Q. 45. What devices would you use to arouse 
and maintain the interest of pupils in the study of 
history ? 

Ans. To make the teaching of history more effec¬ 
tive and at the same time interesting the following aids 
should be availed of :— 

(1) The story form of teaching in the case of lower 
standards is generally interesting ; and in the case of 
higher standards, * sources ’ provide for interest and 
inspiration. 

(2 ) Frequent visits to places of historical impor¬ 
tance help to create love for the subject and give inspi¬ 
ration to study the glorious past of our forefathers. 

(3 ) To make the teaching of history more concrete, 
a small museum should be built and articles of historical 
importance should be exhibited at proper times. 

(4 ) Pictures, charts, models, etc. should be 
frequently used. 

' ( 5 ) Some striking events can be dramatized. Pupils 
will be immensely interested in this form of activity. 

(6) Class-debates on debatable points can 
conveniently and advantageously be held. This will 
give pupils an additional impetus for more work. 

Q. 46. What is meant by the ‘Biographical 
Method’ of teaching history ? At what stage and 
how would you use it ? 

Aft#. The Biographical method of teaching historv 

consists of teaching a history-le.^son net by telling facts 

and figures of some historical event, but by dealing with 
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the life-sketch of the hero who is the centre of all events 
regarding a particular incident in history. This method 
has a place alike in lower as well as in higher standards^ 
but it differs in treatment only. In the lower classes^ 
the life-sketches of the great heroes are to be told in ^ 
simple story forms, while in higher classes, they are to 
be told with the pros and cons of the situation in which 
those heroes carried out their aims ; further their 
qualities, their statesmanship, their mistakes, army, etc. 
are to be learnt. And then the judgment regarding 
the comparative greatness of historical personalities is to 

be given. 

As the lives of great historical persons are full of 
striking events, they are appealing to young children. 
For instance, if we teach the early Maratha history with 
the biography of Shivaji, Sambhaji and others, pupils 
will be much interested in different stirring events in 
the life of Shivaji such as ‘ Afzulkhan s murder at his 

hands’, ‘Attack on Shivaji’s residence and cutting the 
fingers of Sha-estekhan’, etc. This method provides 
inspiration for children and at the same time interest is 
created in the history of their own nation. The only 

care that should be taken by the teacher is that an ele¬ 
ment of imaginary events should not be inserted into 

biographies as is often done in historical novels. 

Q. 47* What use you would make of literature 

in connection with the teaching of history in the 
higher classes of secondary schools ? 

Ans. In the higher classes, pupils are expected to 
know more details of the history portion they learn. 
The text-book appointed may not give the full details of 
Ivenu battles. Luses of failure of the enemy, etc. 
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Herein comes the use of literature, especially the histori¬ 
cal literature to supplement the historical knowledge 
learnt by the pupils already. Different text-books in 
history, * Bakhars *, historical novels and original histo¬ 
rical papers ( if they can be secured ) are the forms of 
historical literature. They should be read by pupils 
as supplementary books for the sake of learning the 

history-lesson. 

To promote supplementary reading in history, the 
teacher will set a problem to the pupils and direct their 
attention for solution to various text-books on the differ¬ 
ent histories. In such cases the teacher will do well if 
he would indicate the page and paragraph of the book. 
Again we have novels based on historical facts or 
* Bakhars ’ which describe historical incidents in detail. 
By reading out to the class a page or two of the original 
source for creating interest, the teacher should unfail¬ 
ingly encourage pupils to read such works. 

Another way of promoting supplementary reading is 
to pick up certain problems and fix them up for open 
discussion either in the class-room or on behalf of a 
debating club. Or the teacher should ask pupils to 
write an essay or ‘ paper ’ on a problem that will require 
extensive reading. The ‘ paper ’ will then be read in 
the class by the pupil himself. Thus the sense of 
emulation can be roused by various devices of giving 
impetus for more work. 

Q. 48. Describe some ways of using “sources’*. 
Illustrate your answer with reference to a particular 
topic. Mention some books which you would con¬ 
sult for “ Sources *’ in Indian or English History. 
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Ans. At the outset it must be remarked that the 
sources include not only original documents of genuine 
character or ‘Bakhars’ but any relic of the past that is likely 
to throw light on a problem in hand. It may be a set 
of old coins or it may be an old slab with inscription*. 
Even paintings on the walls of historically important 

buildings and ruins and remnants of such buildings 
may have the value of a source. 

In the teaching of history in schools, the use of 
sources, though varied, is limited. One way is that 
the teacher writes out on a roll-up B *B. some relevant 
portion from ‘Sources’ and asks the pupils to read it 
silently for some time to be able to answer questions that 
he would put. Another way is that the teacher gets some 
relevant portion printed and hands over the printed 
matter to the pupils for study. In any case the teacher’s 
guidance in studying sources is essential. Sources are 
a raw material or a foundation on which a superstructure 
of history is erected. School-going young pupils cannot 
sift rightly the raw material or arrive at reasonable 
conclusions and hence guidance is necessary. Visits to 
places of historical importance to study the situation are 
of utmost importance in the study of history. A study 
of old coins and old clothes may throw some light on the 

problem in hand. 

In schools, sources are found useful only to create a 
historical atmosphere lor the time being and pupils can 
only be initiated into the study of sources. It requires the 

eye and brain ot a first-class research worker who alone can 

sift the raw material and infer conclusions. The teacher 
with a view to rouse interest in the problem in hand, 
should read out portions from Bakhars or old authentic 
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letters and ask pupils to weigh the statements made in 
them. It is necessary at the same time to warn pupils 
from drawing hasty or thoughtless conclusions. 

The following are some of the books which may be 
consulted for sources ; 

English— { 1) Extracts from the sources of English 

History. 

(2) Source- Book of English History by 

Kendell. 

(3 ) English History illustrated from 

original sources. 

Marathi— (^ 

Q. 49. How would you organize a class-room 
debate on a historical subject in the upper classes ? 

Ans. History abounds in topics suitable for debates. 
Any controversial problem, to be easily found in the 
history of any nation, provides good food for pupils to 
carry on discussions. Since pupils are of advanced age, 
their powers of understanding and expression are already 
developed to a necessary degree. What is expected of 
them by way of preparation is the collateral reading. 
Pupils taking part in the discussion must have ready 
with them, references and quotations in support of their 
statements. The teacher should bring home to the 
pupils the importance of the following points :— 

( i ) Supporting facts and figures have intrinsic value 

and offer convincing evidence in discussions. 
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(li) Work referred to or authorities consulted 

must be such as would be easily approved of 
by the opponents. 

(iii) References to historical novels should be 

avoided as far as possible. 

(iv ) Bakhars and historical documents must be 

authentic. 






Bitterness temporarily created by the discus¬ 
sion should be forgotten immediately after 
pupils are out of the debate-room. 

The discussion and debates are in the class¬ 
room only for the purpose of training; pupils 
need not form any definite opinions and stick 
to them. For, it so happens that a class is 

required to be divided into two parties for 
the sake of convenience. 


Gentle and polite behaviour and parliamen¬ 
tary manners go a great way in winning over 

the opponents. Those who lose temper 
easily are not good at debates. 


Firm faith in one’s own side is equally 
sary. 


neces- 


The teacher should announce the subject for dis¬ 
cussion quite in good time and should also suggest 
standard works to be referred to. It is wise for the 
teacher to leid the discussion and conclude it. In his 
concluding remarks he should make suggestions to the 
pupils, to be followed next time. Striking the golden 
mean in a discussion is generally a wise policy. The 
teacher, on no account should encourage any kind of 
communal discord. 
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Some such subjects like the following which admit of 
discussion may be thought out by the teacher: 

(a) Narayanrao’s death or murder? 

{b) Who is greater—Akbar or Aurangzeb ? 

ic) The best of all the Peshwas. 

Q. 50. How would you promote activity and 
self-expression on the part of the pupils through 
History in the middle school classes ? 

Ans. The teaching of history should provide for the 
development of the power of self-expression, if the tea¬ 
ching is on right lines and well-planned. In the teaching 
of history, the teacher, as the practice goes, takes up to 
himself the whole work of talking and leaves children to 
be only passive listeners. To follow up the questioning 
method, the teacher should encourage pupils to talk out 
for themselves and a number of such opportunities 
should be given to them. The teacher can go one step 
further and make pupils express themselves more 
effectively, in various ways. The dramatic effect and 
the emotional element must not be lost sight of by the 
teacher. Let a boy enact the famous soliloquy of 
Sambhaji under proper guidance and the boy will surely 
show himself off. The dramatic instinct which is pre¬ 
dominant at this stage needs expression and the teacher 
is to provide for chances. Some children have a knack 
of putting on various emotional expressions while 
enacting certain roles. Why should the teacher not make 
use of this innate capacity in his pupils ? Answering to 
the questions of the teacher, reciting stirring ballads, and 
enacting effective dialogues in the class-room itself, 
dramatizing certain scenes in history are some of the 
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ways to which the teacher can take resort, to promote- 
activity and self-expression. 

In the case of advanced pupils, the teacher can, with 

great advantage, arrange debates and give them a chance 

for self-expression. Debates will demand of pupils 

self-activity, self-effort and self-expression. A school 

parliament if run on proper lines, will provide a good 

platform to the youngsters to develop the power of self- 
expression. 

The following additional points may easily be 
developed to promote activity on the part of pupils:— 

( a ) Collection of good pictures of historical 

importance. 

( h ) Collection of old coins is a good hobby to be 

encouraged. 

ic) Preparation of simple models like—a Maratha 

camp, forts of various types, arrangement of 
armies in a certain battle, etc. 

{d) Preparation of time-lines and time-charts. 

(e ) Visits to places of historical importance. 

( /) Building of a small museum. 

Q. 51. What is the aim of teaching history in 
schools ? Flow far is it achieved ? 


Ans. Reasons for the inclusion of history in the 
curriculum are manifold. In olden times, many of the 
subjects were included on the principle of disciplinary 
value. Naturally enough, along with literature, history 
was taught to develop the faculty of memory and imagi¬ 


nation. 


faculty of 


was exploded 


but the subject continued merely to form a part of the 
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curriculum. Thereafter the teal value of the subject 
came to be recognised. Not that it does not give inental 
training, it does ; but that is not all. One is re¬ 
quired to picture mentally the events of the past an 
the ancient past. The power of imagining has to be 
used to the full capacity. But the contents ^of the 
subject are equally important. It is interesting and 
equally instructive to read and re-read and study the 
glorious exploits and the doings of our brave forefathers. 
How the life was moulded and guided on by the changing^ 
circumstances is studied in history. In short, history is 
an interesting study of the course of civilization. Again 
it abounds in moral instruction which is of great import 
to succeeding generations. History is unquestionably a 
store house of parallel instances which shall decidedly 
serve as light-houses. Then again this subject is not 
without its cultural value. If a gentleman exhibits 
ignorance of certain bold facts in history, he cannot 
rightly be called a gentleman and is, therefore, unfit to 
move in society. A fair acquaintance with the general 
trend of events in history is necessary for a person 
to move honourably in society. The study of 
history of our country on right lines does not fail to 
germinate patriotism of a high order. ‘My country, right 
or wrong’ is a statement only consistent with the 
narrowed patriotism. A study of the world history helps- 
to broaden the minds of students. 

Some of the above aims,— say the cultural aim, — 
are indirectly achieved. But as the subject is taught 
without creating interest for the children, there is a good 
deal of waste and the other aims are not realized. As the 
teaching of history like other subjects of the curriculum, 
is not treated so as to foster individuality, the aim o£ 
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creating love for one^s own country, is not achieved* 
Thus it will be seen that in the secQn.dac^ iVjert 

IS very little scope to realize the aims of teaching history, 

Q. 52. With what subjects of the syllabus can 
History be correlated ? Illustrate by examples^ 

Ans. Correlation :— History lends itself easily to 
correlate with geography, literature and hand-work. 
The help of other allied studies is essential to understand 
certain problems. Wtitu we consider, for example, the 
statement that decisive battles have been fought at 
Panipat, we must think of the geographical situation of 
the place. Similarly ballads describinghistorical events, 
if well to deepen impressions in the minds of 

pupils about the topic in hand. 

If there is a lesson on the achievements of Shivaji, 
reference to historical novels and dramas will oot be <yAt. 
of place. Moreover, they will throw more light on the 
problem in hand. Secondly, history is correlated to 
geography. When we say that decisive battles have been 
fought at Panipat, w^e are required to thmk ol tbe 
ation of Panipat. This leads to a study of the region 
where that place is situated If a fort is to be built, the 
geographical situation has to be taken mto account. 
Thirdly, history can he correlated witb b’avid-werik. 
Pupils will be interested in preparing models of forts 
which they might have seen. 

Q. 53. Discuss the place of the following in 
ths. -teatViing of History (a) Visits to historical 
places, {h) Time charts. 

Ans, {a) As we hat/e excursions as an important 

part of Qut-daoc edviC^tievT., they tiliso an importance 
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in the teaching of different subjects. In the teaching of 
history there are many references to historical places 
which still exist in dilapidated conditions. For instance, 
forts like Sinhgad, Shivneri etc. or structures like the 
Kutub Minar, Taj-Mahal and many others, when visited, 
create love for the subject and give inspiration to study 
the glorious past of our forefathers. 

(^>) Time Charts: Time-charts help greatly to 
make time relations intelligible as space relations. 
Thus children will have some idea as to the lapse of time 
between two events by observing the time-line. Time¬ 
lines can be drawn for separate periods and they will 
facilitate comparative study of contemporary events of 
different periods e. g. the Maratha, the Mogul and the 
English periods. Mere dates are unintelligent to young 
students and hence time-lines and time-charts are a great 
aid to the teaching of history. 

Q. 54. Do you think every Secondary school 
should have a separate History-Room ? Show 
how you would equip it. 

Ans, I think it necessary that every secondary 
school should have a separate History-room like the 
Science room and the Geography room. In the teaching 
of history the teacher requires references to maps and 
other sources and all these things cannot be convenient¬ 
ly taken to the class-room. Secondly, even if this 
paraphernalia is taken to the class, it is very difficult to 
expose the illustrative material to the full view of the 
pupils. The dimensions of an ordinary class-room can¬ 
not conveniently accommodate these things. A special 
history-room with large-sized portraits of historical 
personalities and gorgeously painted scenes and time 
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charts, time-lines and pupils’ work wdll help to create a 
historical atmosphere, which is absolutely necessary to 
make a lesson lively, interesting and effective. 

The requirements of a history-room are as follows :— 
( 1 ) Di mensions of an ordinary class-room. 

( ii ) A large-sized black-board. 

( iii j A small library for pupils and the teacher. 

The librarv!should contain standard historical 
works for reference to the teacherand alsotext- 
books by \ arious authors, history-readers like 
‘ High-roads to History source books, histo¬ 
rical n )vels, biographies, Bakhars, historical 
inigazines. 

( iv ) A small museum containing articles specially 

collected by pupils. 

( V ) Historical maps, charts, pictuies, paintings, 

diagrams, etc. 

( vi ) Arrangements for epidiascopic projection. 
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Q. 55. Discuss the importance of the teaching 
of Local Geography. 

1 

An 8. Local Geography suggests the study of 
■Geography of one’s own country and its surroundings 
Very young children in order to be able to understand 
the higher Geography and Geography of other distant 
lands must begin with Home Geography. The chief 
advantage being that the new things can be well under¬ 
stood when ground work of home Geography is effici^ 
ently done. Secondly, to bring home to young children 
the correct notion of Geography or to initiate them 
into the new subject of Geography, local Geography 
has an immense importance. To make vivid the idea 
of geographical terms like, the bay, the lake, the moun¬ 
tain, the spring, the source of a river, the plain, child¬ 
ren should be actually taken to the places in their 
surroundings where they can easily see the thing with 
their own eyes ; hence the importance of local geogra¬ 
phy, Again to have an idea of trade and communica¬ 
tions, children should study local trade and means of 
communication. By the study of local geography 
children can observe and understand how human activi¬ 
ties are controlled by physical features, climatic conC 
ditions, vegetation, etc. Thus children will be led 
into the study of geographical control by observine 
their own food, dress, habits, etc. It should be noted' 
however, that the study of local geography should n<k 
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be rigidly confined to lower standards alone, since 
children of lower classes cannot study and understand 
the home geography with all the details. If, for ins¬ 
tance, India is studied quite in a general way in the 
lower standards, it should again be taken up in higher 
standards for a higher and detailed study of the same 
topic. Or it may so happen that a boy may know 
more about the products of Australia than those of the 
Konkan, and more about the situation and importance 
of London than of a port of his country. So the 
importance of the study of local geography cannot be 
over-emphasised. 

Q.56. How would you make the teaching of 
Geography real ? Illustrate your answer with refer¬ 
ence to any lesson that you may have taken in class* 

Ans. The best way to study Geography of a coun¬ 
try is to visit it and get first-hand information about 
it. This is of course only an idea to aim at. But from 
a practical point of view, all this is impossible. How 
can we still make the teaching real ? This is the 
problem. To start with, it may be mentioned that in 
the beginning correct notions about certain things like 
the rise of a river, a table-land, a valley, the river- 
basin, a harbour, etc. can be had by actually visiting 
these places and observing them carefully. Verbal 
description is only a substitute and a poor substitute 
for reality. But, as far as possible, the teacher should 
aim at making the teaching of Geography real. One 
cannot learn Geography by visiting all countries in the 
world. So imagination must be called to help. A Geo¬ 
graphy teacher should build up a museum which shall 
contain all the necessary articles required for his 
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lesson, for instance, all kinds of minerals to be found 
in home-land and foreign-lands. Similarly soils, corns, 
seeds, models, pictures, maps, should also be used. 
Magic-lantern slides and films of geographical impor¬ 
tance are second best. If the teacher is talking on the 
lock-system of the Panama Canal, he would do well to 
prepare a model and exhibit it to the class. This helps 
to make the teaching real and interesting, A lesson 
on asbestos is bound to fall flat if the teacher would 
not actually show the thing. As far as possible, the 
teacher should thus make his teaching real.’ The 
teacher should catch an opportunity to take his pupils to 

see a dam in the neighbourhood and explain what it is 
andiits use. 


Q. 57. What different types of practical work 
can be given in connection with Geography teaching 
in the middle school ? 


Ans. Mere learning by heart the names of capital 
towns, rivers, mountains, etc. is not the proper wav 

of learning Geography. Pupils will never find interest 

in a study of this kind. If they are given ample scope 

for activity, they will be interested in the work and an 

abiding interest for the subject will be created. Hence 

practical v^ik has great utility especially in the 
learning of Geography. ^ 

Now we shall see what practical work can be given 

to children of the middle school. ® 

Firstly, they shall be asked to draw maps of their 
own class-rwms, their school and then of some 

the town. This will help to fix the idea of 


distances 

8.BI. 5 


Secondly, they can be asked 


part of 

directions, 

to 
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make observations of shadows cast by a vertical rod ini 
different seasons from morn to eve with a view to note 
the shortest shadow and the mid-day time. Thirdly, 
while teaching them the use and importance of rain- 
guage, they should be asked to keep a record of rainfall- 
figures during the rainy season and prepare a graph. 

Similar graphical representation of the maximum and 
minimum temperatures should be done under the super- 
vision of the teacher. To understand seasons more 
clearly, pupils should be asked to maintain a record of 
sun-rise and sun-set times. This will give them training 
in observation and judgment. The instinct of construc¬ 
tiveness can best be availed of by asking pupils to 
prepare a map of their country with clay, showing 

different heights, rivers, etc. 



middle school, the effect of geographical environ¬ 
ment on human life ? 

Ans. The modern outlook on the teaching of geo¬ 
graphy is entirely different from that of the olden times* 
Today, the stress is on the human aspect of geography* 
Pupils have to study how man’s life is moulded and 
guided by geographical surroundings all over the world. 
This is the attitude to be kept throughout the teaching, 
especially in the case of young children. The story- 
element being predominant in lower standards, life in 
different natural regions should form the base for 
geography, at that stage. 

Let us take the example of the life in the Tundra 
region. Let pupils study the different pictures depicting 
different aspects of life. The teacher then by simple 
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reasoning explains how the dress, food, dwelling-places, 
occupations, etc. are influenced by geographical sur¬ 
roundings. A wise teacher will not fail to make references 
to our mode of living for comparison. This comparison 

will bring home to the pupils how natural environment 
is the governing factor in man’s life. 


The teacher should prepare a series of questions on 
every point and discuss it with reasoning which will, of 


course, be within easy reach of their understanding. The 
people in the Tundra cover themselves from head to 
foot, why ? Do we dress like them ? If not, why ? Their 
food is different from ours, what is their food ? Why 
is it different from our food ? They live in snow-houses 
do we ever live in such houses ? Why not ? So, with the 
help of pictures, the teacher can develop his lesson 

by putting suitable and well-thought-out questions 
Home-hfe should always be taken for comparison. 


The following are some of the lives which will be 

suitable for study to understand the influence of geoera 

phical environment. A life in the desert, a life in the 

monsoon lands, a life in the forest, an Englishman’s 

life, an Indian’s life, the Konkan life, a life of 
Punjabi, a Gurkha or a Pathan. 

It is sometimes said that man can surmount difficul 

^ “ country iTke' 

® province like Sind in Pakistanispro 

vided with water.for fields by construction of dams ^ 
digging canals. It is true that man may:have 


nature but such cases are 

between. 


and 

conquered 

undoubtedly few and far 


o ^ S’ of school iournevs 

and educauonal visits in the teaching of geography. 
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Ans. The rigid atmosphere of the class-room needs 
to be brightened up by various means. School journeys 
and educational visits are among them. Excursions to 
places of importance should be arranged by the school. 
The school authorities can easily obtain various facilities 
in travelling-fares and boarding arrangements. Secondly, 
many parents find no leisure to take their children to 
distant places. It is often said that travel is a good educa¬ 
tor and hence it is the duty of school authorities to 
arrange for school journeys. The head-master, however, 
should have a fixed programme of the whole journey and 
of places of importance to be visited. Any school-journey 
must have educational value; it can never be merely a 
pleasure trip. Teachers in charge of the trip must be 
ready with information regarding the places to be visited. 
These are the outdoor lessons at different places. 

Particularly in the study of geography, these educa- 
tional visits have a great value. Instead of a lengthy 
explanation on the construction of dams, a visit to a dam 
near by will be of great advantage. The same can be 
said about the study of crops, mining centres, industrial 
centres, a course of a river, situation of a harbour, etc. 

The following points may be added :— 

( a ) Educational atmosphere, 

(b) Learning attitude is created, 

(c) Learning with pleasure, 

( d ) Homogeneous group, 

( e ) Comfortable deviation from the routine, 

( f ) Sufficient scope for activity. 

Q. 60 . What exercises would you give to 
standard I in map-reading in order that the children 
may read the map intelligently ? 
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Ans. Exercises :— 

(1) Drawing a map of a class-room. In this exercise 
pupils will actually measure the dimensions and fix up a 
scale to be followed. The idea of the scale and using 
it is made clear to them. Ask them to measure actually 
the distance shown on a map and find out the real one 
by calculation. 

(2) Pupils should be asked to show their own seat in 
the above map by a thick dot. For this, they will have to 
measure the horizontal and vertical rows of benches. 
This exercise will initiate them into the study of latitudes 
and longitudes. Let pupils be asked to give the lati¬ 
tudes and longitudes of a number of places and tell in 
which zones they lie. 

(3 ) Ask them to study and compare the coasts of 
countries. Tell them how broken coasts are useful. 

(4) Teach them the conventional signs on a map of 
the State of Bombay. Let them read this map first 
and then present to them, maps of the ’world and the 
different continents. On these maps they will, by 
practice, try to locate the plains shown in green colour, 
the table-lands, mountains and peaks which are generally 
shown in conventional colours and signs. 

(5) On outline maps, let children show in conven¬ 
tional colours the low lands and high lands, and mark 

thick dots for the positions of cities. 

Q. 61 . How should ‘a natural region’ be 

studied in the Middle School and in the High School 
standards ? 

Ans. The old method of treating geography of a 
continent, country by country has been disapproved for 
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various reasons. To-day, the method of approaching the 

study of the world on regional basis has held the ground. 
But the treatment of different regions varies with the ’ 
standard of pupils. In the case of lower standards 
very broad regions are taken up for study; and those 
regions again are treated in a general way, since 
children’s minds are not sufficiently developed to dis¬ 
cuss the causal relations. Hence the approach is to be 
made by means of stories. Stories, in themselves, are 
interesting to young minds. So the stories of the 
Eskimo, the Bedouin-Arab, etc. should help the study of 
regions in the far north, the desert region, etc. Let it 
be remembered that the lives of grown-up people in 
general and of children in particular should be stressed, 
since, children are particularly interested in the study of 
children of different lands. The cause and effect may be 
talked of, quite in a general way regarding the points of a 
food, dress, houses, games, peculiar manners, etc. ^ 

In the case of higher standards, the treatment of a 
natural region must necessarily differ from that follow¬ 
ed in the lower standards. Advanced pupils as they 
are, they can proceed logically: the position of a , 
natural region, the relief, the climatic conditions, the 
products, animals, the occupations of people, etc. 
Causal relations between them may be carefully studied, 
noting the distinguishing features of each of the regions. \ 
In short, the teacher is to pay more attention to the 
geographical control than to the mere mentioning of facts. 

Q. 62. “ The geographical environment does | 

impose certain definite limitations on human activi- | 
ties.*’ Comment on this statement and give three p 
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examples to show the limitations imposed by geo¬ 
graphical environment. 

Ans. All human activities, in fact, the whole of 
man’s life in any part of the world, is mainly guided by 
geographical situation. But in certain parts of the 
world, man has w’orked wonders and has, so to say, con- 
t|uered nature. He takes pride in doing so. The desert 
or the arid region where water is scarce, is made fertile 
and fit for human habitation. Mountains, which stood 
as barriers for ages, have been bored through and rail¬ 
ways now run through them. Forests which grew abun¬ 
dantly, and wildly on account of Nature’s favour, have 
been cut 'down by man and the whole land has been 
brought under cultivation. 

Inspite of all these conquests man’s power is 
limited. He must admit Nature’s unlimited strength 
and power. Huge superstructures and equally huge 
engineering works may be levelled with the ground in 
a moment, if Nature so wills it. 

Examples of limitations :— 

(1 ) Climatic conditions of a country cannot be 

changed and man has to submit to them. 
People living in cold countries cannot afford 
to be without sufficient clothing, or they may 

die of cold. But people in the equatorial belt 
can live without any clothes. 

\2) Occupations of men are mostly governed by 

geographical conditions. Take for example the 

case of India and England. India has to be neces¬ 
sarily an agricultural country, because of exten¬ 
sive fertile land, sufficient rain and suitable 
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temperature of a place graphically. Secondly, to have at 
a glance the idea of variations in export and import of a 
country, large figures should be graphically represented. 
Graphical representation is more easily intelligible and 
advantageous, especially in the cases of large figures 
and comparative review of many years. Then, rainfall 
of a certain place for thirty days of a month can be 
shown by a column graph. Such graphs for the four 
months of any rainy season will be very helpful in study¬ 
ing the rainfall of a place, month by month. 

But it is necessary to remark here that unless pupils 
are given sufficient training in the reading of graphs, any 
representation of this type will be unintelligible to 
them. When the eye is once trained, conclusions or 
inferences can be easily drawn and more quickly. Com¬ 
parative study is more easily possible by graphical repre¬ 
sentation than by mere figures, especially large ones* 
Hence, it is necessary to encourage this kind of represen¬ 
tation from the beginning, as far as possible. 

Q. 64. Discuss the importance of observation 
in the teaching of geography. What observation and 
practical work will you arrange for the middle 
school classes ? What purpose will it serve ? 

Ans. The importance of observation in the teaching 
of geography is indeed very great. In fact, young 
students cannot study geography properly unless they 
are led to observe carefully. Observation gives first¬ 
hand information to the learner and it carries conviction 
to him. It again involves some activity on the part of a. 
learner who is naturally interested in it. 
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Young pupils have to observe different positions of 
the sun at different times of the year, while studying the 
seasons. They also will have to see and study the ' 
changes in the direction and length of shadows cast by a 
Tod at different times of the day and the year. This 
observational work has to be done by pupils at regular 
intervals and they have to keep a record of the same. 
This record will be useful to them in drawing various 
inferences. Then again reading of thermometers by 
pupils is necessary. It is no use talking about tempera¬ 
ture figures unless pupils have a fairly good idea of what 
is connoted by 107° or 40°. Pupils should be given suffi¬ 
cient practice in handling thermometers and reading 
them correctly. 

Some pupils should be entrusted with the work of 
noting the maximum and minimum temperatures for each 
day. Measuring rainfall by means of a rain-guage is ^ 
another observation, the record of which pupils will have ^ 

to keep. The idea of 50 cents, 90 cents or 2 inches must 
be very clear to the pupils. They should be encouraged 
to keep a systematic record of rainfall of a place, during 
the rainy season. Young pupils will be immensely 
benefited if they w’ould be taken to the fields to study 
the standing crops in their growth and the kind of soil 
required for them . A confluence of rivers, a water-fall, a 
dam are some of the other sights which pupils should 
observe and study. Open-air observational lessons are 
generally very interesting and pupils learn a lot through 
such lessons. 

As regards practical wmrk, it is suggested that besides 
map-filling work something more should be done. Keep¬ 
ing a record of temperature-figures and rainfall is no 
doubt a part of practical work; but they should be 
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encouraged to prepare simple models of clay or card¬ 
board. :—a representation of life in the Tundraorlife in a 
desert, preparation of large-sized maps and charts, relief 
map of a country in clay, etc. can very well be thought of. 

Advantages of observations and practical work: 

(a) Interest, hence whole-hearted attention, (b) Self¬ 
activity, (c) Learning by doing element is realized, 
(d) Absence of tiresome rigidity in the daily routine. 

Q. 65. “ School Geography can, with advan¬ 

tage, be taught and illustrated from the shop- 
window.’* Comment. 

Ans. The articles which w^e purchase from the 
shop at a place where we live, are enough to start the 
study of geography. How do things come here and how 
are they produced ? This leads to the study of local pro¬ 
duces of the place from which we can begin the study and 
then discuss the far-reaching details of the whole world. 
Very young children, in order to be able to understand 
the higher geography and geography of other distant 
lands, must begin with local geography. The chief advan¬ 
tage being that the new things can be well understood 
when groundwork of home geography is efficiently done. 
Secondly, to bring home to young children the correct 
notion of geography or to initiate them into the new sub¬ 
ject of geography, local geography has an immense 
importance. To make vivid the idea of geographical 
terms like the bay, the lake, the mountain, the spring, 
the source of a river, the plain, etc. children should be 
actually taken to places in the surrounding where they 
can easily see the things with their own eyes ; hence the 
importance of local geography. Again to have an idea 
of trade and communications, children should study 
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local trade and means of communication. By the study 

ca geography^ children can observe and under%tanct 
ow uman activities are controlled by physical features* 
imatic conditions, vegetation, etc. Thus, children will 
De led to the study of geographical control by observing 
neir own food, dress, habits, etc. It should be noted, 
owever, that the study of local geography should not 
® rigidly confined to lower standards alone, since child¬ 
ren o lower classes cannot study and understand the 
ome geography with all the details. If, for instance, 
D la is studied quite in a general way in the lower 
Stan ards, it should again be taken up in higher stan- 
ar s for a higher and detailed study of the same topics, 
r It may so happen that a boy may know far more about 
the products of Australia than those of the Konkan and 
niore about the situation of London than that of a port of 
his country, say Bombay. So the importance of the 
study of the local geography cannot be over-emphasised. 

Q. 66. How would you use map-reading and 

map-drawing as effective aids to the teaching of 
Geography } 

Ans. The use of maps in the teaching of geography 
is indispensable. It gives at a glance some idea of the 
relief of a country and positions of various places. The 
teacher, however, must see beforehand that pupils are 
given proper training in the reading of the map and are 
acquainted with conventional signs and colours generally 
used. Maps are of different types — relief-maps, 
vegetation-maps, maps showing other productions, 
industrial centres, density of population, etc. All these 
maps help immensely to the understanding of various 
geographical problems. Generally teachers use wall- 
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maps in the class but there are some disadvantages and 
to overcome some of these, teachers should encourage 
pupils to use atlases and to read the maps for themselves. 

Along with map-reading, map-drawing is equally 
important or perhaps more important. The teacher 
himself will do well to draw outlines and fill in the details 
in the presence of children. This serves an important 
purpose : firstly, crowding details do not come in at the 
beginning and secondly, pupils can rightly follow the 
teacher who will go on filling in the details and make the 
whole picture striking to the eyes of pupils. 

Drawing of maps on the part of pupils is not only 
desirable but essential. It illustrates well the educa¬ 
tional principle * learning by doing’. Pupils should 
always be encouraged to draw separate maps to show 
distinctly and artistically the things required. To be 
able to draw good sketches showing positions and situa¬ 
tions, plenty of practice is needed. Hence is the neces¬ 
sity of giving training in map-drawing as early as 
possible. 

Map drawing is a good .device. By its use pupils 
will learn and remember many things of geographical 
importance. It provides a useful activity for children. 
Hence map-reading and map-drawing if intelligently 
done are effective aids in the teaching of geography? 

Q. 67. What do you understand by regional 
method of treatment ? Explain how this method 
can be used in the teaching of Geography in the 
different stages of the school course. 

Ana, See Asnwer to Q, No, 61 , 
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Schools ; 

Ans. 


What 


IS the aim of Nature-Study in 
How far is it achieved in your School ? 

c ^ Nature-Study is included in the curriculum 

of thrrV/u^- between the life 

of the child in School and his life outside the School. 

It IS said To learn is to be really alive to the world 

. , Netice Nature-Study aims at creating interest 

in Natural objects and Natural phenomena. 


around 


Further, the powers of observation and discrimina¬ 
tion are-fostered by Nature-Study. It is a subject in which 

the aim is not to import knowledge, but pupils study 
for themselves the birth, growth and development of 
seeds, plants, trees, animals, insects, birds, domestic 
pets and so on. By the constant study of all these> 
pupils cultivate a habit of careful observation and with 
proper guidance of the teacher, pupils’ minds are 
enriched by the powers of observation and discrimination. 


Lastly, Nature-Study enables the pupils to work 
for themselves. First they are interested in the subject 

Set deep insight into it. Thereby they form 
the habit of self-reliance; or in other words ‘indivi¬ 
duality’ is developed. 

All these aims of teaching Nature-Study are theore¬ 
tical and it is very difficult to bring them in actual 

practice. Yet attempts are made on scientific lines 
to attain these in our schools. 

( 78 ) 
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Q. 69. Give your views on the teaching of 
Nature-study with special reference to the follow-^ 
ing:— (a) Excursions. (5) Text-books, (c) School 
Gardens. 

Ans. {a I Excursions :—It is not possible to have 
all sorts of plants in the school garden. So, the teacher 
of Nature-study should take out the pupils on excur¬ 
sions to different fields and gardens to observe actual 
growth and development of plants and vegetation, from 
time t > time. Pupils should also be taken out to places, 
such as poultry farms and also where animals are kept. 
They should be asked to record observations of their 
growth. Thus, pupils learn much more readily by 
excursion than by mere talk in the class-room. 

( 6 ) Text-Books :—Text-books are of very little use 
in the teaching of Nature-study. Before any observa¬ 
tion is made by the pupils, no text-book should be used. 
First, let the pupils observe the growth and development 
of plants, vegetation or animals and let them study 
the observations they have recorded in their diaries. 
Then to supplement the knowledge obtained by observa¬ 
tion, text-books should be used by the teacher and he 
should ask the pupils to read the chapter on a particular 
animal or plant. A text-book should be the last resource 
in acquainting the pupils with the facts of Nature. 

{c) School Gardens :— Now-a-days, Nature-study 
is taught in almost all the schools and a garden 
is quite essential for its teaching. It is very 
useful for direct observation by the pupils which 
is the key-note on the teaching of Nature-study. It is 
also very useful for the teacher in his object-lessons^ 
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The garden should contain, no doubt, some ornamental 
plants and flowers, but no other trees should be there so 
as to obstruct the growth of plants meant for study and 
observation. The teacher should have ready with him 
the complete history of different plants in the garden. 
There should be a special plot reserved for the pupils 
themselves to cultivate different plants and study their 
growth by observation. In one corner there should be 
some big cages in which rabits, hens and such other 
animals may be kept for observation. 

Q.70. With what other subjects can you 
correlate the teaching of Nature-study ? What are 
the relative merits of teaching Nature-study by 
practical work in the class-room and out of doors ? 

Ans. The teaching of Nature-study can be corre¬ 
lated with Botany, Zoology, Geography, Mathematics ^ 
and the Mother-tongue. When the pupils study 
different plants in their Nature-study, the information 
regarding the different parts of the plants, their history, 
their original place, geographical condition for growth — 
all this will correlate the subject with Botany and 
Geography. Also when the study of animals is being 
made, the subject requires correlation with Zoology. 
Next, records are kept by the pupils in their “Nature- 
diaries’* and at times graphical representation of the 
growth of the plants helps them much. Herein comes I 
Mathematics to which the subject is correlated. Lastly, 
when after observations, accounts of plants, animals, 
birds, etc. are to be written, the pupils are to write 
n sort of composition and the subject is correlated with 
languages — especially the mother-tongue. 
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Practical work in Nature-study is of immense im¬ 
portance. This is the subject in which we are not 
chiefly to impart knowledge, but the pupils are to study 
by themselves by observation. They are to study the 
growth and developments of seeds, plants, trees, 
animals, birds, insects and domestic pets. For this 
study, keen observation on the part of pupils is essential. 
So, many chances should be given to them to work for 


themselves, i. e., to observe and study. For this pur¬ 
pose a garden and a nature-study museum are essential in 
a school. In the garden pupils will plant for them¬ 
selves the different seeds and will observe the daily 
growth and thus by observation they will learn for them¬ 
selves. If a certain animal or an insect is under study 
its clay-model with different parts should be shown to 
them to observe. Let them observe and arrange the 
different parts. So the practical work in a garden or in 
a class-room will make the pupils form a 

observation. But there is limitation to the practical 
work done by the pupils. The teacher should be there 
to help them and the work should be carried on under his 
supervision and he should supplement the pupils* stray 
observations by giving information when required and 
help them to systematise the whole body of knowledge. 


habit for 


Q. 71. How is Nature-study helpful in 
imparting sex education to children ? 


Ans. Opinion is divided 


ing sex education to 
secondary education. 


sary, but the proper time and the 


on the point of impart- 
c ddren at this early stage of 

No doubt, it is absolutely neces- 


instruct the children are the 


proper person . to 


e.M, 6 


points of difference of 
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opinion. With this, the question of co-education is also 

mixed and no definite line has been chalked out till mow, 

« 

Apart from this controversy, if at all sex education 
is to be imparted to school children, Nature-study and 
physiology are the only subjects through which it can be 
imparted. Among these two, Nature-study serves the 
purpose of instructing indirectly. Indirect teaching is 
more useful rather than direct one in such cases. 


In the study of flowers, children know their differ¬ 
ent parts, such as andrcecium, gynaeceum, stamen and pistil 
corresponding to the organs of human beings. Here 
it may be brought home that there is that desire of mat¬ 
ing, corresponding to human tendency of mating. While 
doing the animal study, their different organs should be 
studied by the pupils. The male and the female should 
be differentiated and that like progeny is begotten from 
the like should be shown. 

Thus, Nature-study will help somewhat in impart¬ 
ing sex education rather indirectly and that too to a 
certain extent. 


Q. 72. “ One of the commonest mistakes in 

the teaching of Nature-study in schools is to fail to 
treat the plant or the animal life as living.’* Discuss 
the above statement and say how you would endeav¬ 
our to avoid the mistakes. 


Ans. Nature-study is included in the curriculum of 
secondary schools to bridge the gulf between the life of 
the child in the school and his life outside the school. 
It is said “To learn is to be really alive to the world 


4 
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around.** Hence nature-study aims at creating interest 
in natural objects and natural phenomena in ‘living* 
forms. 


It is a subject in which the aim is not to impart 
knowledge, but to make pupils study for themselves the 
birth, growth and the development of seeds, plants, trees, 
animals, insects, birds, domestic pets and so on. By the 
constant study of all these living animals or plants, 
pupils cultivate the habit of careful observation. With 
proper guidance of the teacher, pupils’ minds are enrich¬ 
ed by the power of observation and discrimination. 


The chief defect in teaching nature-study as it is 
generally done in schools is that the study lacks “observa¬ 
tion*’ of plants or animals, on the part of pupils. It is the 
keynote of tlie subject and hence schools should provide 
for gardens and should have different plants, trees, 
«tc., for the observation, otherwise the subject is likely 
to be badly handled. Teachers cannot take their pupils 
every now and then on excursions to some private gardens 
or to places where animals are kept. And if this treat¬ 
ment of living objects is eliminated from nature-study, 
pupils learn from the text-books or from their teacher 
and that is everything in the abstract and so the aim of 
teaching nature-study is lost sight of. 

Q. 73. Discuss the place of pictures and 
models in science teaching. What precautions would 
you take to ensure that they serve the purpose for 
which they are meant ? Give examples. 


Ans. Pictures and Models :-The study of different 
plants and animals is to be done in nature-study ; but all 
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sorts of plants and animals cannot be shown to the 
pupils as all of them do not grow or live in a particular 
part of a country. So pictures and models of those 
plants and animals prove to be very useful for the under¬ 
standing of the subject. Let them observe the pictures 
or models as they observe actual plants or animals. If 
they require something, the teacher should help them. 
But these pictures and models should be big enough to 
include all the details of the plant or the animal and 
quite akin to reality. Pupils also should draw for them¬ 
selves pictures of the actual plants or animals they have 
seen, or after the manner of the one presented to them. 

They should also be quite similar to the actual 
plant, animal or the organ of the body, in all respects. 
They should contain all details: coloured chalks or 
pastels should be used to show natural colour^. All the 
pupils in the class must get a chance to observe and study 
completely the picture or the illustrations that are used. 
For instance, if the study of a “violet flower’' is to be 
done, we cannot secure the actual flower : so its picture 
should be drawn on a big drawing paper, using the real 
water colour to show its natural shades of colour and it 
should be of a big size so as to be seen even by the last 
benchers. Its petals, stamens, pistils, etc. should be 
clearly showm and coloured, and then each part should 
be studied separately by the pupils with the help of the 
teacher. Another example is of the model of human 
heart, required to be studied, in physiology. The 
models, available in the market, are always quite of 
normal size, wdth all the veins, muscles, ventricles, etc, 
and are coloured with natural colour. Its actual working 
can very well be illustrated by the teacher with the help 
of the model. 
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Q. 74, Show how your class would like to 
keep a record of their observations in Nature-study. 

Ans. In order to keep a record of their observa¬ 
tions in nature-study, pupils should possess what are 
called 'Nature-Diaries*. They are similar to the science 
observation note-books kept by students of higher stand¬ 
ards. Every child studying nature-study should have 
a diary of its own. It should be divided into two parts, 
one containing day-to-day observations of the growth 
of plants in the school garden. In the other part, there 
ahould be a record of what they have seen of plants 
and animals when they go out on excursions. Lastly, 
the teacher should ask the pupils to write down the whole 
history of plants or animals from the record in their 
diaries. 


Q. 75. Discuss the value of practical work 
and excursions in the teaching of science. 


Ans. (i) Practical work in science has a bearing 
on the psychological principle ‘learning by doing.* 
Pupils learn much more readily and retain it for a 
longer time, if the knowledge is received by them 
through more than one sense-organ. By practical work, 
they hear, see and do things for themselves. 


For physics and chemistry, a well! equipped labora¬ 
tory is essential, where they can perform different experi- 

w books; for 

Instance Boyle s Law. the law : "Heat expands and cold 
ru« « a garden and a 

SdM In ‘he 
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and wil l observe the daily growth and thus by observation 

they will learn for themselves. If a certain animal or an 
insect IS under study, its clay model with different parts 
should be shown to them to observe. Let them observe 
and arrange the different parts. So the practical wolk 
in a garden or in a class-room will make the pupils ta 
orm a habit for observation. But there is limitation to 
the practical work done by the pupils. The teacher 
should be there to help them and the work should be 
carried on under his supervision and he should 
supplement the pupils stray observation by giving infor¬ 
mation when required and help to systematise the whole 
body of knowledge. 

(ii) Excursions : It is not possible to have all sorts 
of plants in the school garden. So the teacher of nature- 
study should take the pupils out on excursions to differ¬ 
ent fields and gardens to observe the actual growth and 
development of plants and vegetation; from time to time 
pupils shiould also be taken out to places such as poultry 

farms and also where animals are kept. They should be 
asked to record observations of their growth. Thus 
pupils 1 earn much more readily by excursions than by 
mere talk in the class-room. 

In the case of other sciences, pupils should be taken 
to the factories and industrial centres to see the actual 
manufacture of textiles, chemicals, etc. They should be 
taken, to the glass factories, soap factories or to the places 
where actually gases like coal gas, oxygen, etc. are 
prepared and stored. They should also be shown how 
different acids, medicines, etc. are prepared in laborato¬ 
ries in large quantities. 


■4 
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Q 76 “ The age and environment of the 

pupils * are ’ important factors in determining the 
matter and method of instruction. Discuss t e 

above statement with reference to the teaching o 
Nature-Study. 

Ans. The above statement is true not only in the 
case of Nature-study but in the case of all subjects. The 
age of the younger pupils makes the teacher to select 
easy and elementary subject matter and adopt a method 
to suit their understanding. Moreover the teaching 
should be associated with the locality in which the pupils 
live, thus making the subject akin to the environment. 


Now as regards the teaching of Nature-study, the 
younger pupils should not be asked to study the plants, 
flowers, animals, etc. in all their details, but they should 
know the different parts and their names. Advanced 

pupils will study by observation their growths and then 
will arrive at definite conclusions. 


The local surrounding plays an important part in the 
teaching of Geography and Nature-study. As in the 
beginning of the teaching of Geography, the teacher 
should begin with local Geography, so in the case of 
Nature-study, local plants, flowers and animals should 
ho first studied, as the pupils can see them personally 
and they are acquainted with their growth as they see it 
every day in their life. Afterwards in higher stages 
other plants and animals should be studied. The effect 
of local situation is minimized if schools have a Nature 
study Museum and a garden ; but a majority of schools 

^t^t^ments hold good 

in almost all the cases. ^ 
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Q, 77. Discuss the relative values of Deduc¬ 
tive and Inductive Methods in the Teaching of 
Nature-Study. Give a concrete example of each. 

Ans. Generally we examine carefully a number of 

particular facts and then we formulate a rule or principle 

and that is called Inductive Method. This sort of 

method is very useful in the teaching of all sciences 

including Nature-study. Before knowing a certain 

principle in science, we ask the pupils to perform 

experiments and note down the result. The experiment 

is repeated often times and tlie principle underlying it 

is observed by tl'C pupils. The principle or rule, thus 

evolved is stated in their own words. Then the teacher 

is to help them in writing that rule in a scientific 
language. 

hor instance, in Nature-study, if we want to study, 
in general, tlie dilFerent parts of a flower, we are 

to ask the pupils to collect different flowers, desect 
them and observe and note down tlie parts of all of them. 

T1 len tliey are to compare the different parts of the 
flower under study and generalize that every flower has 

same four parts such as outer cover, inner cover, 
stalks, stalks with disk at the top. Then the teacher is 
to help the pupils in giving scientific names of the parts 
of a flower, such as calyx, corolla, stamens and pistil. 

The deductive method is also to be used in the 
teaching of Nature-study as in other sciences. Here 
the teiicher is to give the pupils the general rule 
or some scientific principle which cannot be achieved 
by the inductive method and by practical or observation 
work. So the principle is first told to the pupils and 
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then they are to ascertain its truth by repeating experi¬ 
ments based on that principle. For instance, the 
^ principle that plants suck up their food and water by 
their roots. This principle cannot be learnt by mere 
t observation. So the pupils are first told the principle and 
then they are to verify it by repeating experiments with 
different plants. 

Thus a combination of both the Inductive and 
Deductive methods in the teaching of Nature-study and 
all other sciences proves to be helpful to the teacher. The 
common and easy principle can be understood by the 
pupils themselves by the Inductive method. The com¬ 
plicated ones may be told first and then verified, i. e. 
here, the deductive method is safe to be used. 

Q. 78, What are the chief pitfalls of experi- 
, mental work done by the pupils in science and how 
^ may they be avoided ? Give concrete examples. 

Ans. The experimental work to be done by the 

pupils needs correct guidance and strict supervision. 

The following are the common errors of the pupils in 
their experimental work. 

They may not know how (i) to handle a parti¬ 
cular apparatus and (ii) to adjust the different 
parts of the apparatus. Due to these two causes, there 
IS a possibility of the breakage of the apparatus and thus 
it is a monetary loss to the school. ( iii) The exact 
readings and weight in the course of experiments are not 
taken, which may lead to incorrect conclusions. (iv ) 
Improper handling of a gas burner or spirit lamp may 
harm them at times. ( v ) They may not know the exact 
4 procedure of the experiments (vi) and the proper 
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use of acids, mixtures, sulphates and other chemicals, 
which, may lead to harmful resuls, if handled improperly. 


In order to avoid these pitfalls, the science teacher, 
before asking tlie pupils to go to the laboratory to perform 
experiments, lie should demonstrate the same experi¬ 
ment in tlie class in the course of his teaching work. 
He should particularly ask the pupils to note how to 
handle and adjust the apparatus. He should show 
them how to take readings at different stages. The 
exact procedure of the experiment should be shown to 
them. I.astly he should not leave them to themselves 
in the laboratory, hut supervise and guide them till the 
end of their practical work. 



teaching 



Write short notes on 


science 





any three in the 




{/?) \nsnal Instruction, (c) School Journey, 
(d) Current Events, (e) School Museums. 


Ans. ( ) Heuristic JMcthodi — It is the metliod of 

di.'Covery in wh.ich tl;c pupil is placed in the position of a 
discoverer. ’I he scientific principle which the pupils are 
to learn, is not told l'>v the teach,er nor is it read from 
the hooks, r or instance, take tlie topic of the composi¬ 
tion of air. Wnnv iron things are painted. Wl y so ? 
Pupils tl.cn th.inV: of rusting. When does iron rust ? 

Wl'Ctl er in .damn or o.rv air ? Can it rust in water ? and so 

^ ^ * 1 11 

on. In attenipiirut to sol\e tl’.cse questions, pupils will 
discover that rustuiv takes phice only in the presence of 
moisture. Id'^en again, docs it gain in weight or 
It gains; th.en how ? and why ? Whether from moisture or 
air ? l i en thev will discover that air contains moisture, 

wldcli is tlic cause of rusting. 
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Thus pupils discover scientific facts. As a matter of 
fact, they do not discover but re-discover. The pupils^ 
|ir re-discover the principles of science by play-way. The 
word * Heuristic method * is a misnomer. In the modi- 
t fied sense it means to learn the scientific principle by 
play-way. By this method, we can move the interest of 
the piipil to learn the principle. Of course, there is toa 
much waste of time and the pupils learn much less inr 
proportion to the time they spend. 

In the teaching of science, we cannot follow strictly 
the heuristic method, but its spirit is to be followed, 
“ Heurism is too idealistic to control our science 
teaching ; it must guide our teaching but must not be 
allowed to control it.” 

( 6 ) Visual Instruction !—The importance of Visual 
^ Instruction in the teaching of science as in the other 
^ subjects cannot be lost sight of. Almost all knowledge 
comes through the sense of seeing. Whatever we see is 
stored in the mind and it becomes a part and parcel of 
the mental content. So in the teaching of science, we 
cannot explain certain principles orally or we cannot 
show their application in the laboratory. So the magic 
lantern or the 16 mm. projector will help the science 
teacher a lot. For instance, the working of the heat engine 
can be very well taught as presented by a film. The 

films of the workingof many chemical factories, will enable 

the pupil to learn the manufacture of acids, and other 
chemicals and also that of ice. The poultry farm, sheep- 
breeding and rearing centres, etc. can be shown on the 
film while teaching topics in Nature-study. 

( c ) School Journeys :—School journeys or excur- 
# sions constitute an important factor in the teaching of 
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any scliool subject. But they are more important for 
subjects like geop:raphy and science. In the teaching 
of sciences, like Nature-study and Botany, pupils go on 
excursions and visit different fields and big gardens, when 
they can observe and study different plants and vegeta¬ 
tion. 1 liey also visit th.e farms and agricultural ex¬ 
perimental stations whence they can get the record 
kept there. 


In the case of other sciences, pupils accompanied by 
their teachers visit tl:e factories and industrial centres. 
Glass lactories, soap factories, chemical laboratories 
are some of the important places to be visited by the 
pupils studying physics and chemistry in the school. 


They should ob serve ruid record liow oxygen 


n 

it 


r^.d other 


gases are stored in large quantities and how acids and 
otlicr medicines are prep»ared. 

Thus schiOol journeys or excursions help immensely 
in tlie study of sciences in the class room. 


{ d) ('urrent Events :—rhe current events 



new 


researcli work in sciences, new machines like tlie radio, 
tele-vision, etc. sh.ould be relerred to in the class while 

teacl'iiiig 


subject like science. 


Tlie science teacher 


sliouid liave up-to-date reading in his subject and should 
refer to rmy new investigations appearing in the news- 

hi vents I'ke accidents of motor, railways and 


paper. 


acroidanes should be 



to and the causes of 


accidents be discussed scientifically. New's of fire in 
factories, explosion of hand-bombs,etc. should be treated 
as accidents due to lack of scientific know'ledge and 
should be treated at length scientifically. 
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The;references appearing in the newspapers regard¬ 
ing the experimental researches and figures thereof 
jr regarding agriculture, forests, domestic pets in zoos, 
etc. should be referred to in the teaching of Nature- 
y study, Botony and Zoology. Thus the current events 
will create interest in the subject for the pupils and 
their thirst for scientific knowledge will be developed. 

{ e ) School Museums :—The School Museums in 
general will contain all sorts of collections made by the 
pupils. The hoarding instinct is very predominant in 
childhood and the teachers should make use of it by asking 
pupils to collect things for the School Museum. Stamps 
of different countries, old coins, different kinds of stones, 
articles of handwork, etc. are some of the many things 

which are collected by the pupils for the School Museum. 
But for the teaching of sciences, there should be a special 
^ kind of museum. It should contain differentmodelseither 
* of clay or iron, required for the teaching of sciences. Also 
it should contain some models prepared by the pupils 
on small scales. For physics and chemistry, models 
of engines, pumps, electric bells, etc. should be pre¬ 
pared by the pupils and be kept in the Science Museums. 
For other sciences different kinds of artificial birds, 
animals, fishes, butter-flies, etc. should be kept. 

Thus the School Museum serves two-fold purposes. 

It helps the teacher in his daily teaching and at the same 

time makes the pupil to take interest in the subject as in 

the formation of a museum, there is an appeal to the 
instincts of children. 

4 

I # 

^ Q. 80. Discuss the views for and against 

the introduction of General Science in the school 
^ curriculum. 
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Ans. If education means ^^preparation for complete 
living' i. e. keeping oneself 6t, earning one^s own 
livelihood, looking after children properly, voting 
intelligently at an election and spending the leisure 
time in useful activities, how is one to achieve it ? What 
subjects in the school carriculum should be included 
to secure the above preparation in the best possible 
manner ? 


To keep oneself fit, the knowledge of physiology 
and hygiene is necessary ; to earn one’s own livelihood by 
working in the factory ora workshop, some sort of scienti¬ 
fic knowledge is necessary ; to look after the children 
properly, the knowledge of the science of psychology 
is essential. Thus from the utilitarian point of view* 
inclusion of science—with elementary knowledge of 
all its branches—in the curriculum is necessary. 


The general science includes the elementary know¬ 
ledge of all sciences, such as physics, chemistry, botony, 
zoology, nature-study, physiology, etc. In the modern 
times, one is required to know a little bit of everything; 
so it is quite justifiable to include general science in the 
curriculum, it is not only enough to learn one of these 
sciences thoroughly, leaving aside the others totally. 
Especially in the Secondary School stage, it is better to 
acquire some knowledge of all these sciences and then 
in the higher college education stage, the individual 
may study one of them in details. 

In modern times, a person who does not know how to 

talk on any subject, though educated, leels uncomfortable 

in the society. Thus a person, knowing elementary 
principles of many of the sciences, with a perfect study in 
Le of them can sit in a cultured society ot modern times. 
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Some hold the view that the study of General 
Science is to be a jack of all trades and master of none. 
But this dictum of older times has changed yielding its 
place to new i. e. one must know something of every¬ 
thing, otherwise he will be unfit to move about in the 
modern society of the scientific age. 

Thus before completing the secondary course edu¬ 
cation, pupils should be acquainted with the elementary 
knowledge of all sciences; and hence inclusion of 
General Science in the curriculum of the secondary school 
can be justified. Apart from this view, it has the same 
4isciplinary values like all other sciences. 


APPENDIX 
QUESTION PAPERS 
Department of Public Instruction^ Bombay 

SUCONDAKY 'I'EACUrRS’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


N, 1) 


TAPER 111 - SPECIAL METHODS 

Candidates should answer two questions in each of 
the three subj/cts selected by them. 

( 2 ) Answers to the different sections should be written in 


separate books. 


Tees. 21st May 1946 ] 


English 


[ 8^0 TO 11 A. M. 


1. Choose a particular topic 


in English grammar. 
Show, in outline, how you would take a lesson on it. Give 
a few of the examples you would use in the course of your 
lesson. State the class for which you think this lesson 



suitable 



to the 


2. Show how special attention should be 
following in the teaching of English : 

( a ) Correct spelling ; 
i b ) Proper punctuation ; 

( c ) Good handwriting. 

3. It is said to be difficult to get suitable books, 
other than Text-books, for the junior classes of 
our schools. What are these difficulties and how 
far are they real ? How, can we overcome them ? 

4. Say what use you would make of the following in 
the teaching of English : 

( a ) Nursery Rhymes. 

{b ) Dictionaries. 

( c ) Class-room Dialogues. 

(96) 
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Toes. 20th Mat 1947 ] English [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

N• 71113 section should he answered in English 

1* Plan the first three months’ course for beginners in 

English. 

2. What methods can you suggest for improving the 

teaching of written composition in the Middle 
School ? 

3. Suppose you are making an Anthology of^ English 
Verse for pupils of the Middle School; state what 
considerations should guide you in the choice of 

poems and name at least six of the poems you 
would select. 

4* Examine the place of any two of the following in 
the teaching of English :— 

() Supplementary Reading. ( 6 ) Dra m atiza- 
tion. ( r ) Recitation, i, d) Transcription. 

i- 

Tubs. 18th May 1948 ] English [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

This section should be answered in English. 

1. What type of work in English Composition do you 
consider most suitable for the lower standards of 
Schools ? Give reasons for your choice. 

2« Grammar should be learnt by examples and not 
by definitions.” Discuss this statement. 

3. Discuss the place of any three of the following in 
the teaching of English. :— 

( a ) Oral Composition, ( b ) Phonetics, (c) Rapid 
Reading, (d) Dictation, {e) Dramatization. 

4. Show how you would teach the following poem, 

stating the class to which you would give the 
lesson and the average age of the class :_ 


sjit.7 
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Cradle Song 

From groves of spice. 

O’er fields of rice, 

Athwart the lotus-stream, 

I bring to you, 

Aglint with dew, 

A little lovely dream. 

Sweet, shut your eyes, 

dhe wild fire-flies 

Dance through the fairy neem ; 

From the poppy-bole 
For you I stole 

A little lovely dream. 

Dear eyes, good-night ; 

In golden light, 

The stars around you gleam ; 

On you I press 

With soft caress 

A little lovely dream. 

—Sarojini Naidu. 


Tubs. 17th May 194V ] English 

R_Xhis section should be answered in English. 


[ 8 to 11 A. M. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Show that a child may be more readily taught 


to 


corre- 


read correctly if he is first taught to speak 
ctly- Outline a year’s programme of Oral Comp - 
sition for Standard III of your school. 

What is the educational value of fetation ? 

cribe how you would take a “ 

Suggest different types of exercises you would uSe 

to improve the spelling of your pupils. 

Discuss the principles underlying Direc 

Method of teaching English. In emp oyi g 
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method, how far would you permit the use of the 
mother-tongue ? 

4* Write short notes on any three of the following J—* 

{ o ) Formal Grammar, ( 3 ) Recitation of 
Poetry, ( c ) The application stage of an Appre¬ 
ciation Lesson, id) Handwriting, i e ) Child¬ 
ren’s own Anthologies. 

> 

Tubs. 16th May 1950 ] English [ 8 to 11a, m. 

Nm B, This Section should be Answered in English, 

1* Oral work must form an integral part of the course 
through all stages of school education. How 
would you do this in the teaching of English ? 

2. Select any poem suitable for the middle school 

stage and sketch your plan for an appreciation 
lesson. 

3. What importance would you give to the library in 
the teaching of English r How would you orga^ 

nise the library so that the pupils may get the full 
benefit out of it ? 

4. Discuss the place of any three of the following in 
the Reaching of English :— 

{ a ) Dictation. { b) Use of a Dictionary. ( c ) 

Silent Reading. ( d ) Story-telling. ( e ) Print 
Script. 

Tubs. 21st May1946 ] Mathematics [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

—This section should be answered in English. 

1- “ Very few educated persons are interested in 
^•tkcnaatica although they do fair amount of 
Mathematics at school”. State how far the state- 
meat is correct and offer your suggestiop for 
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ensuring a greater permanent interest in the sub* 
ject on the part of the learners. 

2. What practical devices will you use for teaching 

the following t \ t jm 

( i) Angle-sum property of triangles, in) v ^ 

= a* -f 2ab + 6*, ( iii ) I of i is h. 

3, What main deficiencies in the knowledge of arith* 
metic do you notice among children coming from 
primary schools for admission to a secondary 
school ? What suggestions would you give to 
primary teachers for removing the deficiencies ? 

4 “ Formal definitions in Geometry should never be 

provided ready-made by the teacher.’’ Discuss 
the statement and say what you would do instead. 


ruES. 20 th May 1947 ] Mathematics 


TO 


jV.B. 

1 , 


2 , 


3. 


4 * 


the 
to 


n j-vx-rk j. ^ - j 

- This section should be answered in English. 

How would you introduce Algebra so that t 
fundamental notions of Algebra are made clear 

the pupils ? 

What is the value of Practical Geomet^ ? Give 
in outline a Year’s course in Practical Geometry. 
Give your plan of a first lesson in Decimals in the 

form of lesson notes. 

Discuss the place of any too of the toH™ 
the teaching of School Mathematics. Illustrate 

■ ' xamples J— 

( ii ) Home Work. (iii ) Field 


your answers with examples • 

( i) Oral Work. ( ii) Horn 

Work. ( iv ) Teaching Aids. 
•wES. 18th May 1948 ] Mathematics 


[ 8 TO 11 A.M. 


N.B. 

1 . 


- This section should he answered in English. 

Explain and illustrate how the daily newspapers 
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may be used in the teaching oi different topics in 
Arithmetic. 

2. Explain how you would introduce any one of the 
following topics in Algebra :— 

(a) Factors. ( ) Simultaneous equations with 

two unknowns. 

3. Illustrate how you would introduce any one of the 

following in Geometry :— 

{ a) Congruence. ( i ) Angles and Parallels. 

4. Give your plan of a lesson in Field-work in Practi¬ 
cal Geometry with a follow-up in the class-room. 

Tubs. 17th May 1949 ] Mathematics [ 8 to 11 a, m. 

A'. S ,— This section should be answered in English. 

1. What are the reasons for the unpopularity of 
Mathematics as a school subject ? What are the 
remedies to remove this ? 

2. Discuss the importance of drill in the teaching of 
Mathematics. 

3. Explain what is meant by the maxim “ Proceed 
from the concrete to thelabstract”. Illustrate its 
value in the teaching of Mathematics. 

4. Draw up the plan of a first lesson on any one of 
the following :— 

{a) Simple equations, { b) Percentage, (c) 
Interest. 

Tubs. 16th May 1950 1 Mathematics [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

'This section should be answered in English. 

1. State the aims of teaching Mathematics in Secon¬ 
dary Schools. How far are these achieved in 
jpmctice at present ? 

2m Atm how you would use the Inductive Method in 
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teaching Profit and Loss. Illustrate your answer 

with examples. 


If you are asked to select a good text-book, what 
special points will you consider in order to make 
a proper selection ? 


Draw up the plan of a lesson on any one of the 
following “•— 

( a ) Introduction to Decimals. ( b ) Compound 
Interest. ( c ) A new Theorem in Geometry. 
( d ) Exchange. 




History 


[ 8 TO 11 A, M. 



' i his section should be answered in English. 

Suggest some ways of making the teaching of 
History concrete in the lower standards. 


2. What are the criticisms against the essay-type exa¬ 
mination ? What types of tests would you give in 
History to test the children’s knowledge of facts ? 

3. Wrice short notes on any tzoo of the following 

id) 1 he use of text-books in senior classes. 
(A) The Historv-Room. (c) Black-board 
Summary. ( d ) The Source Method. 

4. Give an outline of a lesson to be given in standard 
in, taking either a Moghul or a Maratha as 

the central figure. 

AUitS. 20tii May 1947 ] History [ 8 to 11 A. m. 

A’. B. —This section should be answered in English, 

1. What means would you suggest to make the tea¬ 
ching of History interesting and stimulating ? 

2. “ The history of a nation is the record of its great 
men”. How would you interpret this view of 
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History in your history lessons in the Middle 
School ? Illustrate your answer. 

3. Write no^es on any two of the following :— 

{a) Visits to historical places. ( ^ ) Sources 
of the Mughal or the Maratha or the British 
period of Indian History, (c) Time-Charts. 
id) Application-Step in a history lesson. 

4. Show how literature can be profitably used in the 
teaching of History. 

Tubs. 18th May 1948 ] History [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

N. B .— This section should be answered in English. 

1. Why do you think every secondary school should 
have a separate History Room ? Show how you 
would equip it. 

2. How would you promote activity and self-expres¬ 
sion on the part of the pupils through history tea¬ 
ching in the Middle School classes ? 

3. Write short notes on any two of the following :— 

{a) The correlation between History and Geo¬ 
graphy. {b) The concentric approach to history 
teaching and the topical method of history 
teaching. ( ) The value of coins and folk songs 

in the teaching of History. 

4. Draw up a plan of lesson notes on any one of the 
following :— 

{a) Shivaji’s administration, i b) The re¬ 
forms of Lord Bentick. ( c ) Akbar’s reforms. 
id) Ashok’s administration. 

Tubs. 17th May 1949 ] History [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

B. ““This section should be answered in English. 

1. What special needs of children in the Middle 
Schools does History satisfy ? 
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2. Discuss the place of Text-Books in the teaching of 
History to midcile school classes, V^hat improve* 
merits do you suggest in the present text-books? 

3. W rite short notes on any three of the following 

with respect to the teaching of History :— 

{ a ) Myths and legends, ( ^ ) Biographies, 

( ^ ) Hand-work, { d ) Sources, { e ) Time* 
Charts. 



Draw up a plan of a lesson on any one of the 

tollowing, saying which class you would give the 
lesson to :— 


( a ) 
( c) 


Ihe life of Buddha, (b) Nur Jehan^ 
Wellesley’s Subsidiary System. 


s. 16th M.\y 1950 ] History [ 8 to 11 a. M. 

A . 1 his scctioa should be answered in English. 

1. What are the principal aims of teaching History 
as a school subject ? 

2. What methods would you employ for developing 
time-sense in your pupils ? 

3. Discuss the place of any three of the following 
in the teaching of History :— 

( a > Dramatization. ( b ) Correlation with 
Literature. ( c ) Pictures and Illustrations* 
( d ) ]\Iuseums. ( e ) Source Books. 

4. Draw up an outline plan for the teaching of a 
lesson on any one of the following :— 

(i) Asoka, (ii) Babar, ( iii) Dalhousie. 
State the class for which your lesson is meant. 
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Tubs. 21st May 1946 ] Geography [8 to 11 a. 

AT. Bm —^This section should be answered in English. 

1. “ The real laboratory of geography is the world 
outside.** What outdoor work will you plan for 
the study of Physical geography in the middle 
school classes ? 

2. Give an outline plan of a lesson, or a series of' 
lessons on a “ natural region ** for the high school" 
classes. 


3. What practical work should be done to enable 
pupils to interpret a relief map or a climatic map^ 
with ease and accuracy ? 

4. Write short notes on any two of the following tea¬ 
ching aids :— 

( ) An Atlas, (6 ) A Geography Museum,, 

(c) A Magic Lantern, {d ) A Globe. 

Tubs. 20th May 1947 ] Geography [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

Af, B,— This section should he answered in English. 

1. Discuss the importance of Home Geography in. 
the Syllabus. Say, in brief, how you would teachi 
this subject and in which classes. 


2. The majority of High School children do not take- 
a sufficiently deep interest in the study of Geogra¬ 
phy. Give reasons for this. What remedies 
would you suggest ? 

3. Give an outline plan of a series of lessons on 
either the Seasons or the Temperate Grassland" 

Region and name the class* for which the lessons- 
Are planned. 


4. J^ate your views on any two of the following : 

( «) The necessity of a Geography Room 


Ilk 



( 6 ) The use of the Text-Book in the 
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Middle School, ( c ) The value of Geographical 
Films. ( d ) The purpose of the Journey Method. 

luES. ISth May 1948 ] Geography [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

^• This section should be answered in English. 

1. Discuss the requirements of a good Geography- 
Room. 

2. What are the essentials of a good geography text¬ 
book } Gi ve the names of a few books you have 
come across and say why they are specially good. 

Describe what use you, as a geography teacher, 
would make of any two of the following :— 

{ a ) 'Ihe Globe. ( b ) Newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. ( c ) School broadcasts, {d) Exhibitions. 

( e ) Visits to factories. 

4. Plan a lesson on Monsoons in India. Mention the 
class in which you would take the lesson and the 
teaching aids you would use. 


Tues. 17tii May 1949 ] Geography [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

N, B.-- Th is section should be answered in English, 

1. Many pupils dislike geography. What in your 
opinion are the causes of this dislike } How would 
you create a love for the subject in your pupils ? 

2. How would you employ the Regional Method of 
treatment in teaching geography to Middle School 

pupils ? 

3. Suggest a plan for teaching geography through 
common things in daily use. 

4. “ A map cannot speak, yet a map can teach.” 

Explain how you would use a physical map of 
India to teach its mountains and rivers. 
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Toes. 16th May 1950 ] Geography [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

N, B.—This section should be answered in English. 

1. With what school subjects can Geography be cor¬ 
related ? How will you do this ? 

2. Discuss the importance of observation in the tea- 
cJiing of Geography. \Vhat observation and 

practical work will you arrange for the Middle 
School classes ? What purpose will it serve ? 

3. How would you as a teacher of Geography make a 
personal collection of teaching aids and illustra¬ 
tions for the teaching of your subject without 
spending much ? 

4. Discuss the place of any three of the following in 

the teaching of Geography :— 

(a) Globes. (6) Atlases, (c) The Geo¬ 
graphy-Room. id) Films, ie) Newspapers. 


Tu3S. 21st May 1946 ] Science [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

Nm This sectioa should be answered in English ♦ 

I 

1. A flourishing and well cared for garden is an 
essential equipment for a school. Why ? 

2. What curricular and extra-curricular activities 
would you undertake in the teaching of Nature 
Study to create a personal interest in and build 
up an attitude of scientific observation in your 
Pupils ? 

3. Write short notes on the uses of any three of the 
following ;— 

(<1) Visits and excursions ( h ) Teacher’s and 
pupils’ scrap books (c) Visual Aids, ( d ) 
Hobbies. 
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4. Draw the ouUine plan of a first lesson on any one 
of the following :— 

( a ) Density ( b ) Pollination ( c ) Life 

history of a butterfly ( d ) Water and its puri- 
fication. 


Tues. 20tu May 1947 ] Science [ 8 to 11 a. m* 

section should be answered in English. 

1. Discuss the value of the teaching of Physiology 

and Hygiene in the Secondary School. What 

helps would you secure to make the teaching 
interesting and practical ? 

2. Describe fully the practical work that should form 

part of Nature study if it is to be useful and 
effective. 



\\ rite in short on the place of any three of the 
following in the teaching of Science :— 

(a ) A Nature study Museum. ( 3 ) * A demon¬ 
stration experiment by the teacher. ( c )Hobbies 
that could be encouraged in children at home 
and at school to create interest in science. 
( d ) Practical-Work by students. 

-live an outline plan of a lesson on any one of the 
loliov/ing :— 

{ a ) Coal, ( b ) Mosquito. ( c ) Human 
Teeth, id) Water Pump. 


iUF.s. IStii May 1948 ] Science [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

N. B.- l'h IS section should be answered in-English* 

1. “ Ihe teaching of Nature Study has not produced 

very satisfactory results in our schools. Com¬ 
ment on this statement and suggest some ways 
and means of improving the teaching of the sub¬ 
ject. 
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2. Discuss the views for and against the introduction 
oi General Science in the school curriculum. 

3. Write short notes on any three of the following 

ia) Visual aids in science. (i) A school 
garden. (c) The historical treatment of 
science, {d) Pupils* science note-books. 

4. Draw up a plan of lesson-notes on any one of the 
following:— 

( a ) The frog. ( b ) The human eye. ( c ) The 
electric bell. {, d ) Carbon dioxide. 

Tubs. 17th May 1949 ] Science [ 8 to 11 a. m. 

Nm This section should he answered in English. 

1. Discuss the relative values of deductive and in¬ 
ductive methods in the teaching of Nature Study. 
Give a concrete example of each. 

2. What are the chief pitfalls of experimental work 
m the teaching of Science and how may they be 
avoided ? Give concrete examples. 

3. Write short notes on any three of the following in 
the teaching of science :— 

(a) Heuristic Method, (6) Visual Instruc- 

^) School Journeys, i.d) Current 
Cvents, ( e ) School Museums. 

4. Draw up a plan of a lesson on any one of the 

following, stating the previous knowledge assumed 
and the class for which the lesson is meant :_ 

ia) Respiration in plants, (b) Archimedes* 

Principle, (c) Dispersal of seeds^ ( d } Bar¬ 
ometer. 
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Tubs. 16tii May 1950 ] Science [ 8 to 11 a» 

iV. ii.—This section sliould be answered in English. 

1. Distinguish between observation and experiment 
and mention their uses in the teaching of Science. 

2. D iscuss the importance to pupils of the laboratory 
note-books. ^Vhat ways and means would you 
employ to make them useful ? 

3. Discuss fully the place of excursions in the teach¬ 
ing of Science and suggest rules regarding their 
organization and procedure. 

4 Write teaching notes on any one of the following•- 

{a) Water purification. { b) Properties 
and uses of CO 2 . ( c ) Pollination in flowers., 

id) Ventilation. 
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